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COURT PRESENTATIONS AND PRINCELY 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 
VERY lady who comes to London from America is apt to 
wish to be presented to the Queen, The modus operandi is 
exceedingly simple—if one has plenty of money and good luck; 
both are, however, needed. 

The names of the candidate for presentation and of the presenter 
must be sent to the Lord Chamberlain a fortnight before the im- 
portant day. He signifies by card that the applicant is satisfac- 
tory, and sends a large pasteboard of admission, 

No woman who has been divorced from her husband or who is 
openly living away from him, no woman to whom any great scan- 
dal is attached, can be presented at court. The Lord Chamberlain 
is very searching in his 
inquiries, and many 
an American woman 
striving to find in Lon- 
don oblivion of the 
past has been aston- 
ished at the revelations 
which this dignitary 
has brought to light. 

The American Min- 
ister, whoever he may 
be, is obliged to be par- 
ticular, and is com- 
pelled to refuse many 
of the innumerable re- 
quests which are made 
to him. Mr. Lowell, 
who is a cautious man, 
has, nevertheless, been 
forced to withdraw 
the names of a couple 
which he had sent in 
in the season of 1884, 
thus showing that even 
the most careful may 
be deceived. It is bet- 
ter, if the lady has oth- 
er friends in London, 
to ask some English 
lady to present her. 

The dress is a mat- 
ter regulated by law. 
A court train is indis- 
pensable, and is gen- 
erally made dependent 
from:the shoulders, al- 
though it may only de- 
pend from the waist. 
This is often of anoth- 
er material than the 
dress proper, and can 
be made into another 
dress afterward. The 
court dress consists, 
first, of an entire dress 
made of costly mate- 
rials; next comes the 
petticoat, and this is 
generally of a light 
fabric; and lastly the 
train. These dresses 
are made low, with 
short or no sleeves,and 
the bodice is trimmed 
to match the petticoat 
and train. The train 
is the richest part of 
the whole dress. It 
should be seven yards 
in length, and wide in 
proportion. Itis lined 
with rich silk of a con- 
trasting shade. It is 
trimmed all round with 
lace or feathers, or 
embroidery, and is a 
handsome thing in it- 
self. The head-dress 
consists of feathers 
and lappets of lace. 
Diamonds and all sorts 
of jewelry are worn. 
The gloves must be 
white, and the shoes 











wife of her Minister, or the lady who presents her, kneels on one 
knee, or courtesies, if she is an American, and kisses the Queen’s 
hand. A gentleman holds her train, so that she can recede grace- 
fully backward, and not turn her back on the Queen. Few women 
do this well. The American beauties have seemed to achieve it 
better than auy others. 

Any lady who has once been presented at court can present 
other ladies. It is necessary, however, to learn the regulations 
specified by the Lord Chamberlain. It is desirable to be early en 
route, in order to avoid the great crowd which of late yeas has 
rendered attendance at a Drawing-Room so fatiguing. Everything 
in the shape of cloaks or wraps must be left in the carriage. The 
train is carefully folded over the left arm. Ladies are first ush- 
ered into a long gallery, where they wait until their turn comes for 








Room before Easter, 1884, wore a cloud of tulle, with a train of 
white satin profusely trimmed with white heather; Lady Con. 
stance Milles, a pretty débutante, wore a trimming of natural flow- 
ers on her simple white costume; while Isabella, Countess of 
Wilton, had a costume of black velvet and jet embroidery. Lady 
Brassey had a gold and crimson brocade train edged with sable, 
and the front of the bodice from throat to waist literally covered 
with diamonds, while a beautiful ornament in diamonds fastened 
the train to the shoulder. Another superb dress was a train of 
black brocaded gauze, lined with yellow satin, over a black satin 
petticoat embroidered in gold. 

The death of the lamented Duke of Albany interrupted the Draw- 
ing-Rooms of this season, although it is said the Princess of Wales 
will hold one at midsummer. The trades-people of London are much 

disappointed if there 
is no Drawing-Room. 
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American gentle- 
men consider it a great 
bore to be presented, 
and generally avoid 
the trouble, unless in 
attendance on their 
families, Formerly a 
gentleman had to pro- 
cure a costume of coat 
and knee-breeches, a 
white waistcoat em- 
broidered in colors, 
an elaborate frilled 
shirt, pink silk stock- 
ings, shoes with dia- 
mond buckles, and a 
sword ; lastly, a cock- 
ed hat. He emerged 
from his toilette look- 
ing exactly like a foot- 
man, and felt extreme- 
ly ridiculous. Now- 
adays it has been mod- 
ified, American gen- 
tlemen can go in black 
coat and knee-breech- 
es, white silk stock. 
ings and low shoes, 
but must wear the 
sword. Officersef the 
army and navy can go 
in their uniforms. 

There is great ex- 
posure from the 
draughts in the long 
gallery. The absolute 
order that “wraps 
should be left in the 
carriage,” and the 
weary, cruel waiting 
and crowd, make one 





ask whether it is worth 
the trouble to do all 
this, and to expose 
delicate chests to the 
weather It is a ques- 
tion which each lady 
must answer for her- 
self. Aftera presenta- 
tion at court, the lady 
presented is eligible 
to all the court con- 
certs, balls, Prince of 
Wales garden parties, 
etc., which Americans 
so highly appreciate. 
If they knew how 
some of them are 
laughed at by the Eng. 
lish aristocracy, they 
would not strive so 
hard 

Etiquette in Europe 
is “the minor morali- 
ty of life.’ No par- 
ticular, however mi- 
nute, of the manners 
and customs of the 
people whom one vis- 
its should be ignored, 
Nor is politeness, 
among the high aris- 





are generally white. 
The rule to wear white 
gloves is rigidly en- 
forced, and there is a 
story that at a Draw- 
ing-Room before East- 
er in 1884 one lady 
passed her white gloves on to a friend who had come in dark ones. 
Every one ought to know the Queen’s orders, and to disregard 
them is very bad taste, not to say impertinence, 

A new regulation of this year commands the attendance of all 
the attachés at the various embassies on the day when the Draw- 
ing-Room is held, so that they have no choice but to obey; and the 
diplomatic circle, which is always very brilliant, from the variety 
of foreign uniforms, makes a Drawing-Room a beautiful thing to 
see. The Queen stands in a line with her daughters and a noble 
company of ladies-in-waiting ; the Duchess of Roxburgh, Mistress 
of the Robes, stands directly behind her Majesty. When the Queen 
is unequal to the fatigue of receiving, the Princess of Wales re- 
ceives, The lady to be presented advances with her mother, or the 


Fig. 1.—Brapep Gauze MANTLE. 
For description see Supplement. 





SUMMER TOILETTES. 


presentation. Each lady, as she is called forward, proceeds to 
the Presence Chamber, which is entered by two doors. The 
lords-in-waiting spread out her train with their wands. . The lady 
walks forward to the foot of the throne; the card on which her 
name is inscribed is then handed to another lord-in-waiting, who 
reads the name aloud to the Queen. If she is a peer’s daughter, 
the Queen kisses her en the forehead, but others only kiss her 
hand. 

Worth, of Paris, is the most popular maker of court dresses, 
though many dressmakers in London produce wonderful results. 
Some ladies have their court dresses made by their own maids. 
Dukes’ daughters are often thus economical. Lady Florence Camp- 
bell, the youngest daughter of the Duke of Argyll, at the Drawing- 





tocracy of England, a 
mere robe of state, to 
be worn on occasions 


Fig. 2.—Vetver anp Brocape Costume. of ceremony. In no 
For description see Supplement. 


place do the laws of 
etiquette bear more 
gratifying results than 
in an English home; and there, stripped of all formality, one sees 
the rule of courtesy and kindness. A plea of ill health, a loss of 
a friend, a real misfortuné, moves an expression of sympathy in 
English society which is rarely uttered in America. These thor- 
ough-bred people exercise a courtesy and kindness in little things 
which we Americans often carelessly omit; but they are very intel. 
erant of pretense, vulgarity, and loudness. An English lady knows 
what she ought noé to do as well as what she ought to do. Her 
good-breeding is singularly unobtrusive. Noiseless bearing and 
gentle speech pervade the circles of the cultivated classes, and a true 
gentleman is entirely free from every kind of pretense. The Queen's 
sons avoid homage instead of exacting it; long ceremonies, no 
doubt, are tiresome to them. Yet, as matters of education and of 
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state necessity, they keep up always the royal 
prerogatives. 

Some of the elderly women who have long been 
Jadies-in-waiting about the Queen are wonderfal- 
ly wellanannered. Their tact is readier, their 
instinets seem finer, their sympathies more ten- 
der, than those of most women. To them polite- 
ness, prévenance, and all the minor observances 
of etiquette have been absolutely indispensable 
from their youth up. They must have ever been 
on their guard as to those niceties of speech, look, 
and manner which are the especial and indis- 
pensable credentials of good-breeding. Every 
little Drawing-Room ceremonial, all the laws of 
precedence, the whole etiquette of hospitality, 
must be familiar to them; and these points, arti- 
ficial though they seem, but throw them back to 
the great truth that Aindness of heart, which 
gives honor where honor is due, and which ever 
spares the feelings and prejudices of others, is 
the foundation of politeness. Such a woman is 
the dowager Marchioness of Ely, the most inti- 
mate friend of the Queen 

Next to being presented at court, an American 
lady likes to attend a garden party given by the 
Prince of Wales. Once her Majesty gave a gar- 
den party at Buckingham Palace. It is a great 
wonder that with their superb grounds for the use 
of such, one of these parties is not given every 
week. But the uncertainty of the weather is per- 
haps the excuse. The late Duchess of Bedford 
gave breakfasts at Campden Hill; so did the 
Duchess of Somerset at Wimbledon; but they 
were hostesses of the past. Now Lady Holland 
gives one garden party a year in the fabulously 
beautiful park at Kensington. The Duke of 

Rutland and the Duke of Argyll also offer Lon- 
doners the delightful opportunity of spending an 
afternoon in the open air. The invitations are 
from four to seven. Sometimes, if the hosts 
are several miles from town, a special train takes 
down the guests, and carriages await them. But 
Londoners think nothing of a long drive, and one 
may gladly improve the opportunity. The Prince 
of Wales and the Baroness Burdett-Coutts have 
given the most notable garden parties of late 
years. It is not often that dancing is allowed at 
these. Itis a mistake to dance at a garden party ; 
dresses are short ; men look warm dancing in their 
frock-coats. The hosts provide a good band to 
listen to, chairs and settees, and rugs under one’s 
feet, and if perchance the villa is on the banks 
of the Thames, many are persuaded to take an 
oar and drop lazily down on the fair bosom of 
that lovely stream, so freighted with memories. 
Lawn tennis is marked out, but few are the 
energetic spirits who play. The costumes are 
too fine and tight-fitting for the real lawn tennis, 
and few like to come in real tennis costume to 
one of these grand garden parties. 

The refreshment is of the simplest—tea and 
coffee, sandwiches of brown bread and butter, 
with mustard and cress and a little anchovy or 
potted meat, cakes, and perhaps claret and cham- 
pagne cup. At the more splendid garden parties 
strawberries and cream, ices, and hot-house peach- 
es, grapes, and nectarines are served, but this is 
exceptional, 

At the garden parties of the Prince of Wales 
and of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts the drivers 
of carriages and cabs were regaled with hot tea 
and coffee, and beer from the nearest places of re- 
freshment, and in the country tea and coffee 
booths are erected outside the grounds for these 
worthies. Children are often invited to these 
parties, which gives an excuse for some sort of 
entertainment of the Punch and Judy sort, the 
performing dogs, or the American Midgets, and 
often the Minstrels, once so popular in England, 
are invoked. But really people like to go to 
these open-air parties to sit still and look at the 
scenery, admire the beautiful precincts of Marl- 
borough House, receive the polite attentions of 
royalty, and look at the fine clothes, for short 
dresses can be and are made to look very gay at 
these out-door entertainments. 

These garden parties at Marlborough House 
are not as stiff as a presentation at court. Al- 
though they are carefully guarded, and invita- 
tions to them are jealously sought, they are free 
and easy enough in their out-of-door sociality. 
It shows that although very gradually, the 
stream of change carries even royalty toward 
an innovation in manners and customs, and that 
the days of “ etiquette,” as it was interpreted in 
London thirty years ago, are perhaps number- 
ed, Powdered “ Jeames” is still seen in a stately 
household, but even liveries are tumbling, and 
when one reads that Mr. Bradlaugh has appealed 
to the Prince of Wales as a brother Mason to 
protect him in his atheistic movements, one must 
regard the future with dread, and wonder where 
all this is going to end. Those who have seen 
stately customs dropping away year by year are 
pained, dreading in England such a Communistic 
revolution as desolated France. 





EXPOSTULATION. 
HY, dearest love, such a garden wear 
Upon thy shoulder and bosom fair ? 
The violets are jealous because thine eye 
Is of a softer, more azure dye; 
The roses into a faintness sink 
Because thy cheeks are a sweeter pink ; 
And the lilies are drooping, even now, 
Because thy open and spotless brow, 
And that marvel of sculpture, thy rounded chin, 
With its dainty dimple carved therein, 
Give the white lilies a shade of gray, 
Being more white and smooth than they! 
Sorry, art thou, that flowers should be 
Sick with envy and jealousy? 
Then wear not so many upon thy breast, 
For “unadorned beauty,” you know, is best. 
Canoting May. 
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AN ADDITION TO LIFE. 


OUNTRY and sea-side life in America, 
during the summer season, has become 
largely an affair of the piazza, or, as it is 
more prettily styled throughout the South 
and Southwest, of the gallery—has become 
a sort of out-door existence, in which there is 
all heaven to breathe and all heaven’s light 
to see by. 

It is no longer the little skimped piazza 
of old times with which we now content 
ourselves, where one could scarcely stretch 
a sea-chair without dangling one’s feet over 
the edge of the place that hardly served to 
shade a seat anywhere at noonday, and was 
as barren as the plank sidewalk of a muddy 
town; nor is it the imposing Grecian imita- 
tion of an ancient portico whose pillars soar 
above the ceiling of the second-story rooms, 
and whose use nobody can conjecture, since 
nobody ever sat upon it. So long as archi- 
tectural appendages of the nature of these 
were the sole piazzas known to the country 
or the country town, people lived inside 
their dwellings, hot and stuffy as they might 
be; nor could they ever cool off these dwell- 
ings as might be done with open doors and 
windows, as they can now when the burning 
outer air gets its first cooling in the lovely 
out-door room which the modern piazza 
makes, and they consequently lived in a far 
less wholesome atmosphere than that which 
it is possible to enjoy to-day. 

Not but that homes are healthy without 
piazzas, which are not an absolute necessity 
of existence, but that generous piazzas are 
one of the many alleviations with which 
this generation surrounds itself, and the 
benefit of which will be shown in the supe- 
rior health and vigor and bloom of the gen- 
erations to follow. 

Any piazza, no matter if it is the merest 
open porch, of no size, comparatively speak- 
ing, dresses a house out more or less agree- 
ably, especially if it be itself dressed with 
vines; and not to drape it with vines is not 
to curtain one’s windows or ornament one’s 
house in any respect. The vine in its in- 
fancy costs but a few cents if bought; costs 
only a thank you if begged from a friend; 
costs only a walk if brought home from the 
woods, as the sweet-brier and the Virginia 
creeper can be brought any day; and this 
vine, if set out at night-fall, and well water- 
ed for one season, will take care of itself for- 
ever after; and no costly art of the florist 
can equal the superb effect of the long-con- 
tinning scarlet bunches of blossom on the 
luxuriant trumpet-flower, or the huge wav- 
ing purple feather of the wistaria that twists 
and climbs from the piazza to the top of the 
house, and looks back to shake its resplen- 
dent plumes in the wind and sun. 

The architects of most of our late houses, 
so far as those houses have architects, are 
prone to remember all this, and in the place 
of the three-foot-wide shelf of olden time, 
they make something that is almost an in- 
tegral part of the house, and only fails to 





be a room through the want of walls, at 
once a part of the house and a part of all 
out-doors. These modern piazzas are as 
large as the usual rooms of the house, and 
seem larger yet through the want of in- 
closure; they are raised from the ground 
and kept cool with under-currents of air; 
they are very lofty, but are intended to be 
shaded with vines or cheerful awnings. 
Pots of semi-tropical plants adorn them, 
great rosy oleanders and mysterious cacti, 
that country people always seem to know 
how to grow, slip propagating slip from 
one neighbor to the other, and in statelier 
houses, besides these, there will be the more 
expensive palms and other frailer exotics 
appearing. Here and there a curtain flaps 
in the breeze across these airy piazzas ; doors 
open on them, and windows level with the 
floor; there are canvas and rattan lounges ; 
there are sea-chairs, telling of foreign travel 
by members of the family; there are those 
willow woven articles of superlative com- 
fort that are carried about the land swung 
on the sides of huge wagons; there are wick- 
er stands and baskets, and desks and ta- 
bles too, that rain and sun are not going to 
ruin, gay ribbons wrought in which, even 
when the ribbons are only bright tapes and 
calicoes, make the whole effect still more 
charming. The ease, and one might almost 
say the abandon, of this pleasant spot are 
equalled not even by the famous “ mother’s 
room” of the inside house. 

Here is the cradle brought, that the child 
may sleep with all the sweet air in the world 
about it, lulled by the birds’ song, the bees’ 
hum—for the birds will sing in the poorest 
sidewalk tree, and the bees will hum wher- 
evera leaf opens, in the hope that it may have 
a flower behind it—and here that child, well 
protected, will gather strength twicefold 
over that given by sleep in comparatively 
closer quarters. Here, also, is the caller re- 
ceived, the négligé in the nature of the place 
making stately dress a thing to be dispensed 
with, and allowing the sewing, the writing, 
the restful lounging, to go on as if all that 
were proper to the hour and spot. Here, 
moreover, in this out-door room—if the 
country custom of the hearty noon meal is 
followed, with tea and a lighter repast at 
sunset—is the tea-table often laid, perhaps 
at first with a little more trouble to the 
maids, perhaps, in the long-run, with not so 
much, in so far as floors are easier to sweep 
than carpets, and such absence of formality 
as the habit of the place allows making also 
an absence of steps and work. It is always 
an elastic tea-table, too, in that tea-room 
where there are so often apt to be other 
guests than breezes and bird songs and flow- 
er scents, for one may take one’s cup to any 
cozy corner of the place, or one may be wait- 
ed on without leaving one’s hammock or 
settee, and there is always the same sort of 
space for another. 

In fact, the piazza of to-day is a living- 
room, with all out-doors as a friend; one 
sleeps, works, reads, plays, eats there, and 
one even dances there, if dance one must 
when the thermometer is up among the 
high figures. In this lofty and deep piazza, 
where it is only the ever welcome and 
level beams of sunset and sunrise which can 
fall straight across it, there are always spots 
of cool shadow where one may lie with a 
book, undisturbed by flickering sun and 
shadow falling elsewhere in the inclosure ; 
and what a charm is added to the book by 
this atmosphere in which one reads it, an 
atmosphere that seems a very part of the 
blue of the sky or the green of that forest 
sending its avant-coureur in the shadow of 
the maple or the linden at the corner! And 
then in pure idleness, that necessary food 
for nerves and soul and body, how great is 
the charm of lying there and doing nothing, 
any more than the leaf that shakes outside, 
and how familiar we become with certain 
aspects of nature without the physical ex- 
ertion of leaving our own vine and fig-tree, 
while here again at night at last we learn 
the secrets of the stars themselves! Take 
it for all in all, it seems to us that the large 
and lofty vine-shaded summer piazza is a 
blessing added to life that has a right to 
put in rival claims with the telephone, the 
bicycle, the electric light, and the ocean ca- 
ble, more humble perhaps, but giving quite 
as much, if not more, happiness to a larger 
multitude. 





THE ENGLISH DRAWING-ROOM. 


HILE we are so ready to accord to our 
English cousins the first suggestions of 
esthetic home decoration, we are apt to ignore 
the fact that during our period of formal, com- 
fortless, “ set” drawing-rooms we might have re- 
ceived from them a valuable lesson, and that to- 
day, quite apart from the revival of good taste in 
color and arrangement, they have the art of mak- 
ing their drawing-rooms look like places to be 
lived in—‘“home rooms,” as we have heard 
them called, where, in the midst of much that 
may be lacking in novelty or artistic finish, there 
is the all-pervading charm of individuality, com- 
fort, and good cheer. 





“T want my parlor to look like an Hnglish 
drawing-room,” said an American bride to a friend 
who had lived long in England. 

“Then you must make all your chairs and ta- 
bles, and your little odds and ends, and your 
chimney-piece, look comfortable and happy,” was 
the suggestion ; and it may be said that the par- 
lor of this young housekeeper proved successful 
and according to her desire, for nowhere was 
there any effort at pretension, or overburdening of 
color or drapery, and all the objects in the room 
seemed to have their use—the tables to be 
disposed and arranged so that they seemed ful- 
filling a comfortable mission in life, the chairs 
to be for the weary or the supple, the indo- 
lent or the active, and from them to the small- 
est bit of bric-A-brac on the wall this influence 
was felt. Everything had its meaning, whether 
for the eye, the heart, or the hand, and it has 
proven to be a room full of peaceful and happy 
associations for host and hostess, as well as for 
their friends. 

And now what is there about the ordinary 
English “home room” which produces this effect ? 
We think the first principle is a certain uncon- 
ventionality; that is to say, no article of furni- 
ture which could be useful or pretty in the room 
is banished simply because it is not a “ parlor” 
piece. Nor are special things brought into the 
room because such are always in every drawing- 
room. A sense or instinct of the fitness of things 
there must be, of course, else would harmony be 
lacking. But whatever makes the room com- 
fortable for the family and hospitable for friends 
is to be found in it without regard to fashion or 
formal ideas. 

In many houses in England there are two draw- 
ing-rooms, the one having a more sociable or 
home-like aspect than the other, since it is de- 
voted to more every-day associations and uses. 
But the rooms of which we wish specially to speak, 
on account of their comfort and suggestiveness, 
are those in houses where the means are too mod- 
erate to allow of frequent indulgence in novelties, 
but where good taste and good cheer alike pre- 
vail. 

Such a one rises to one’s mind very readily 
—a room which was at first the despair of its 
young mistress, because it was so long and nar- 
row. But the very first thing looked to was the 
windows. These, two at each end, were quickly 
transformed by having “ box seats” under them, 
on which cushions covered with some old-fash- 
ioned chintz were placed, and in the windows, to 
the left, were brackets of oak, painted, like the 
rest of the wood-work, duck’s-egg green, and on 
them hyacinths and other plants of in-door flour- 
ishing were placed, while the curtains, of a har- 
monious shade of green, swung on poles long 
enough to let the curtain be. drawn away back 
from the window if desired, and thus admitting 
every friendly beam of morning or afternoon sun. 

There was an ugly sort of corner in the room, 
which was speedily made comfortable by a trian- 
gular settee covered with the same chintz, and 
this material was used only once again in the 
room, and then at the lower end for a long lounge. 
The rest of the furniture included a variety of 
chairs, none of them with “ slip” covers, or uneasy 
cushions, or rebellious tidies, but each having its 
own air of individuality, something which appeal- 
ed to the different guests or members of the fam- 
ily peculiarly sympathetically, two or three low 
chairs, and some wide, low benches, one of which 
stood always near the lounge, suggesting the 
young daughter of the house at her mother’s knee, 
and found, we observed, to be a very restful seat 
by all the young people of the establishment. In 
such a room the disposition of books and tables 
and piano is really quite wonderful. We always 
felt anew the grace and ease of these arrange- 
ments, hard to describe or to give as an example. 
Yet after a time a certain “feeling” in regard to 
them was developed, and one had a degree of sat- 
isfaction in understanding their management. 
There is never to be found what we call, and 
alas! what flourishes as far as civilization ad- 
vances, a centre table, upon which illustrated 
books form a stately circle around a lamp, or an 
ornament under glass, or mayhap a statuette, and 
where the small easels, containing painted panels 
or the like, always seem to challenge you to 
knock them over. No; the centre table is un- 
known; there are always three or four through 
the room, one chiefly for books and magazines 
and reading purposes generally, and near this is 
the wicker stand for newspapers, while the only 
small things are such as can not be tipped over 
or easily broken, and if it contains an inkstand, 
it is of some solid kind, with a permanent self- 
control which does not admit of scattering blots 
easily right or left. 

There will be no doubt a table devoted to odds 
and ends—a table with a firm hold upon itself, 
and placed perhaps at one side of the room, near 
a window, and near some low easy-chairs; but 
whatever is on the table can be touched and look- 
ed at comfortably. And there will be the book- 
shelf table—a revolving one, with the new books 
and some favorite old ones, suggesting the pet 
library shelf of some member of the family; and 
then the davenport, or small writing stand, where 
notes are written and tucked away, accounts made 
up, bills docketed perhaps, and papers stored 
away in little drawers, and, always ready, a small 
store of writing materials for any caller’s or visit- 
or’s use. We never saw in any English household 
a lack of such conveniences; there is never a 
search by a hasty servant for a bit of paper and 
a pencil for a visitor to leave a message in the 
event of the mistress’s or master’s absence. The 
small sheets of paper and envelopes, with pen and 
pencil, are always there, ready for use, Such 
details, regarded carefully, give to any household 
an air of refinement and repose, suggesting fore- 
thought on the part of the mistress of the house 
for the comfort and convenience of those who 
come “ within her gates.” 

The place in English drawing-rooms held as a 
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sort of sacred ground is the hearth. In winter 
there is always an open fire, and a generous rug, 
on which the gentlemen stand, as we all know, 
“ English fashion” ; and in summer the fire-places 
are prettily decorated, sometimes with freshly 
gathered boughs or wild flowers, sometimes with 
set ornaments; but the rug is always there. The 
ground is kept for the same purpose, and conver- 
sation seems easiest when one sits in a low chair 
contemplating one’s companion standing on the 
hearth with his hands behind him, or when, vice 
versa, he looks down upon the lady in her easy- 
chair, with the tea table perhaps at her side, or 
her work-stand, or perhaps only a fire-screen to 
oceupy her fingers. 

Pictures in an English drawing-room are of 
every kind, from family portraits in heavy frames 
to small bits of things framed variously and put 
up here and there as may be, so that a sense of 
their belonging to the room and being a part of 
it is maintained. Sometimes on the rack of the 
upright piano, drawn out from the wall, one finds 
a collection of odd things, ornamental, decorative, 
photographic, so long as the quality is not poor 
or the suggestion cheap—anything that is pretty 
and pleasant, and, as we have said, “ comforta- 
ble,” may be admitted. There must in such 
rooms always be a place for book-shelves, even 
if the house contain a library, for the books one 
reads in the room itself, and these are so ar- 
ranged as to be easily taken in and out, “ picked 
up” or laid down, at a moment’s notice, while 
the musical library, be it large or small, rarely 
presents any of the difficulties which we have 
encountered elsewhere on being asked to sing or 
play and “look over the music.” It is usually 
in a stand with wide drawers for the sheet music 
and shelves for the books, and the piano is rarely 
“ strewn with it,” in spite of the description of a 
fervent novelist, who portrays her heroine “going 
to the instrument and catching up one of the noc- 
turnes strewn thereon.” The nocturnes appear 
very often in English drawing-rooms, for the tea- 
time hour brings the family together as a rule, 
and as it is a time of special comfort, music is 
frequently added to the feast, the tranquillity of 
the “gloaming” making it a charmingly harmo- 
nious adjunct, 

In brief, the drawing-room in England is es- 
sentially a home place. Everything declares it- 
self part of the home and thefamily. Going into 
such a room, the first feeling is the sense of har- 
mony; then the atmosphere of many minds, fan- 
cies, and manners, There is the girlish work- 
basket; there the children’s corner; there the 
cozy “mother’s chair,” and there the one where 
paterfamilias can read his evening paper and 
listen to his daughter’s music at the same time ; 
and here and there and everywhere touches of 
hands that are active and familiar with the 
meaning of the room. Flowers are to be seen 
all over—a few blossoms in every bit of vase 
or dish or bowl—scattered about the room, 
warming it into color, and diffusing gentle fra- 
grances, which seem also part of the place and 
the room itself; and in the spring and summer 
there will always be large pots or jars for the 
vines and boughs and tall blossoms, so that the 
room has its decoration perennially from with- 
out, and its comfort and good cheer as perenni- 
ally from within. Essentially a “home place” is 
the English drawing-room, and for this reason it 
is to be wondered at that the parlors, private or 
public, in English hotels are so uncompromising- 
ly ugly, formal, and stiff. 

It is as though there was some absolute rea- 
son for making the contrast marked, and yet we 
believe that to the English mind and heart there 
is something curiously dear in the very monoto- 
ny and grimness of the hotel “ sitting-room”—its 
never-failing engravings, its sombre curtaining 
and stiff furniture, its cruelly bare table, its chim- 
ney-piece with set adornments, and its peculiar 
attempts at finery in regard to footstools or an- 
timacassars. Cuan we imagine for an instant the 
familiar “ Death of Nelson,” or “ Coronation of 
Queen Victoria,” or “The Duke of Wellington” 
restraining his panting charger, replaced by an 
engraving, say, of Walker’s ‘“ Wayfarers”—that 
fearfully suggestive English seene—or of Bough- 
ton’s “ Pilgrims,” or of “ Hester Prynne.” No: 
such an invasion of the hotel private parlor could 
not be imagined; and, to tell the truth, would 
we like it? Do we not, after all, prefer to be con- 
fronted in our English inn by the objects we have 
always associated therewith? Novelty, even for 
comfort’s sake, would not meet our approval ; but 
from such stern conventionality we turn all the 
more readily and joyfully to the English “home 
place’—the drawing-room of family peace and 
contentment, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BATHING SUITS. 


N unusual variety of designs is seen this year 

in bathing suits, and there are several changes 
that are real improvements. The popular mate- 
rials are twilled flannels and serges, with lighter 
twilled woollens among the imported suits, and 
Jersey webbing for children’s and men’s suits, 
The foreign fashion of wearing short sleeves 
when bathing is one of the changes adopted here 
by many ladies, and the short trousers reaching 
just below the knee are now preferred to the long 
Turkish trousers gathered about the ankles. A 
light gauze under-vest with long sleeves may be 
worn to protect the arms from the sun when the 
bathing suit has short sleeves, and long stockings 
are worn with the short trousers, or else the new 
bathing shoes with long stocking tops laced on 
the limbs are used. When sleeves are made 
long they are now in coat shape instead of the 
loose baggy ones of former summers, and they 
are neatly trimmed with rows of braid or with 
cuffs. Some of the new suits have the waists 
fitted by darts and side bodies either to form a 
Jersey jacket, a cuirass basque, or a round waist ; 





there are also pointed plastrons, Pompadour 
squares, and regular vests set in these closely fit- 
ted garments. Just below the waist line the 
trousers are sewed on firmly, and around the 
waist buttons are set to fasten in button-holes of 
an inner belt that lines the belt of the skirt, and 
thus the buttons are concealed. Sometimes the 
skirt is quite plain, with slightly sloped sides, 
and is gathered to the belt, but the preference is 
given to a scantily pleated kilt skirt which falls 
just below the knees. The deep square sailor 
collar is seen on almost all suits. White and 
blue are the favorite colors; the blue may be ei- 
ther the darkest navy shade, the brighter royal 
blue, or the palest sky blue. Mohair braids, ei- 
ther blue, red, white, or black, are the trimmings, 
or else bands of flannel or of cashmere of a con- 
trasting color are chosen, . 


FEDORA, MOTHER HUBBARD, AND OTHER BATHING 
SUITS. 


One of the novelties this summer is the Fedo- 
ra bathing suit, with the over-dress fitted to the 
figure in the back, while the front is a long loose 
puffed vest of contrasting color tied across from 
the sides by a sash. The short sleeves are in 
Harlequin style, being made of a puff of the gay 
cashmere used for the vest, collar, and sash, and 
there are five points of the darker flannel drop- 
ping down on each sleeve from the armhole. 
The trousers are rather long, and are open on 
the sides. This suit is prettily made of black 
serge with red cashmere, or of white flannel with 
pale blue cashmere accessories. The Mother 
Hubbard suit is liked for slight figures, and is 
similar to the yoke and belted blouse so long 
worn, except that the yoke waist has the trousers 
sewed permanently to the belt, and the skirt is 
buttoned on outside. It is the fancy now to 
make the yoke and sleeves of different material, 
like a guimpe, as of pale blue flannel or of 
cashmere with the full waist and the shoulder- 
straps of the dark blue, or else white flannel that 
forms the greater part of the suit. For full fig- 
ures the Jersey-shaped suit is closely fitted, and 
supports abundant flesh well. The polonaise 
suit is liked by many, as its box-pleated back 
gives good drapery to the figure; this has short 
sleeves, and there are knee pantaloons to be worn 
with it; the latter are opened on only one side 
of the belt, and a drawing-string passes through 
this belt. Another pretty dress has a round 
waist with darts in front, a Watteau pleat be- 
hind, and drawers that are attached permanent- 
ly to the waist. To this is added a separate kilt 
skirt that has a belt of contrasting color, and 
also a half sash sewed in on the sides and tied 
in front. This is made up jauntily with a white 
vest, collar, belt, and sash in a blue flannel suit. 
White suits of flannel for swimmers are made 
gay with many rows of narrow red braid down 
the four box pleats of the waist, and down each 
pleat of the kilt, also on the half-long sleeves. 
The sailor collar and belt have cross rows of 
braid. Perhaps the most tasteful suits are those 
of dark blue flannel with rows of black braid for 
trimming, and to make this picturesque the wear- 
er knots a red kerchief in sailor style around her 
neck, adds a red canvas belt, red stockings, and 
a red woollen cap with a tassel drooping over 
from the crown, 

IMPORTED BATHING SUITS. 


Imported bathing suits are made more scant 
than those described, and are in the designs il- 
lustrated in the Bazar. Those of dark blue serge, 
with the middle forms of the front and back of 
the over-dress of white serge, covered with many 
rows of blue braid, are scarcely longer than a 
basque, and have short sleeves, a pointed hood, 
and short trousers. These are brought out in a 
canvas or Manila bag, which also contains the 
other articles of a bather’s outfit, such as duck 
shoes, a canvas belt, and an oil-skin cap. 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S BATHING SUITS. 


The yoke-blouse Mother Hubbard suits of flan- 
nel are worn by girls from six to fifteen years of 
age. Some machine embroidery, or else rows of 
bright braid, trim these. For boys and very 
small girls are one-piece suits with waist and 
trousers together, made of stockinet in narrow 
stripes, or else of flannel. Gentlemen are sup- 
plied with heavy net suits of pure wool that con- 
sist of a Jersey-like shirt, short trousers, and a 
canvas belt. ese come in dark blue, or in 
stripes of blue and white, or else in brown with 
narrow blue stripes. 


BATHING HATS, CAPS, SHOES, ETC. 


The oil-silk mob-cap for protecting the hair 
is made quite pretty by front ruches of the ma- 
terial pleated and bound with braid. New hats 
to wear over this cap are of waxed rubber of 
light quality colored to match the suit; they are 
made with a large soft puff crown that takes in 
the cap easily, and have a wide soft brim which 
shades the face and is tied down over the ears. 
French shoes of white duck have eyelet-holes in 
each side to let out the water, and are provided 
with Manila soles. Three kinds of bathing shoes 
are made here, viz., the low sandals, the half-shoe 
that reaches to the ankle, and a long combination 
of the shoe and stocking in one. The sandals 
are of unbleached duck, with heavy cork soles. 
The half-shoes lace up the front, and are made 
of bleached duck, at 50 cents a pair. Water-proof 
cloth is used for the shoe and stocking in one, 
with soles of oil-cloth covered with canvas; these 
cover the limb to the knee, and are laced up the 
outside. 

SEA-SIDE TOILETTES. 


The favorite materials for sea-side dresses 
are the woollens and mohairs of light weight that 
do not cockle or lose their dressing when moist- 
ened, and the summer silks. The variety in 
these is greater than ever, and is quite sufficient 
for every exigency of a summer’s stay at the sea- 
shore. For morning are the white corduroy and 





white Cheviot dresses made up plainly in tailor 
fashion, or else brightened by colored braid or by 
a velvet plastron, an officer’s collar, and cuffs. 
For those who must consider the price are white 
twilled flannel suits of simple design made up 
over white satteen or silesia, and simply stitched. 
Pearl gray or mushroom-colored mohair dresses 
are also worn at Newport and at Bar Harbor, and 
there are many tasteful dresses of the rough bi- 
son cloth in golden brown shades, white, écru, 
pale blue, or black, trimmed with gilt or silver 
braid, with velvet, or with worsted laces. The 
glacé changeable mohairs to be found only at the 
houses of fashionable modistes have very strik- 
ing contrasts of color, thus blue and red are wov- 
en together, or brown with blue, or red with 

en. There are also pretty bordered veilings 
of sheer white or pale blue wool with many nar- 
row stripes along the selvedges for trimming, or 
else the dress has an accordion skirt of a single 
shade, and the over-dress is of the same bright 
poppy red, or sapphire blue, or golden brown, 
strewn all over with small embroidered flowers, 
or with tapestry designs of griffins or birds, or 
else closely covered with Oriental palms or ara- 
besques. For house dresses there is a large 
range of summer silks, such as the dark indigo 
blue, and poppy red or écru India silks with out- 
line designs in white or in a lighter color than 
that of the ground; also the changeable silks, 
plain, striped, or with raised velvet blocks or 
small dots, and the less expensive surahs and 
French foulards. 

For evening and full-dress occasions China 
erape, both plain and brocaded, the inexpensive 
white or tinted China silks, and lace dresses, ei- 
ther white, écru, or black, are chosen in prefer- 
ence to all others. For all these toilettes short 
skirts are worn by young unmarried ladies, while 
demi-trains—not long full trains—are used by 
married ladies, even on the dresses worn at cere- 
monious dinners during the summer. The high 
corsage with V-shaped neck or an open Pompa- 
dour square is now made both with belted waists 
and with basques, and there are many corsages 
with transparent lace yokes as well as the lace 
sleeves that have been so long used. Short sleeves, 
and indeed the mere shoulder-straps, are still seen 
on full-dress waists for those who have fine arms, 
but the transparent sleeves of lace are more gen- 
erally adopted. The low corsages of young ladies’ 
dresses are now seen with full gathered waists 
and puffed sleeves in the simple fashions worn 
twenty years age. These are called baby waists, 
and are worn with a wide sash tied behind. The 
fullness is gathered to a band of insertion and 
lace around the top, and again below to a belt. 
It is, however, more dressy to make the pretty 
China silks with a low pointed corsage, or with 
a cuirass basque fastened behind, or else the 
smoothly fitted waist is enlarged below the hips 
to form drapery on the lower skirt. Such a dress 
is very tasteful when made up with a lower skirt 
of pink taffeta silk with pinked flounces. The 
white China silk over-dress has only a little lace 
and some natural flowers for ornament. Anoth- 
er favorite combination is a skirt of jonquil yel- 
low satin surah with pleated flounces, and a very 
long over-dress of white China silk made with a 
low corsage looped irregularly by large bows of 
velvet ribbon of the bright jonquil yellow shade. 
Valenciennes lace is the most effective trimming 
for these light silks. White China crape may be 
made up very successfully when entirely white— 
partly plain and partly embroidered—but it is 
also very handsome when laid over pink or yel- 
low silk, as it is semi-transparent, and gives a 
pretty changeable effect. 


WRAPS, PARASOLS, ETC. 


The jaunty jackets of light cloth with braided 
borders now imported for extra wraps at the sea- 
side are made quite short and plain behind to lie 
smoothly on the tournure, and the fronts are 
longer and pointed. Some of these, meant mere- 
ly for négligé, do not meet, except just below the 
throat, whence they are cut away, while others 
meet at the waist line, and have revers above and 
below this. The more severely fitted tailor jack- 
ets, with the fronts buttoned their entire length, 
are also worn, Chuddah shawls in a single square, 
or the warmer long shawls, worn double, are the 
popular choice for the country; white is the fa- 
vorite color, but those of India red, sky blue, and 
Quaker gray are also worn, A gay parasol is 
part of the sea-side toilette, and is preferred this 
season in changeable taffetta silk rather than in 
the satins of last year. The cretonne and satteen 
parasols, all of cotton, with gay figures upon them, 
are inexpensive and pretty. Manila and Leg- 
horn flats are the dressy hats for young ladies, 
while for plainer morning toilettes are the Mack- 
inaw sailor hats and turbans lately noted in the 
Bazar, with poppy red crape or mull and wings 
or flowers for decorations. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnotp, Constasie, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; 
James McCrezry & Co.; and Srern Broruens. 





PERSONAL. 


GENERAL Loaay, it is stated, is the first man 
except JOHNSON that the Republicans have nom- 
inated for Vice-President with a wife to share 
the honor, as Dayton, Hamuin, CotFax, WIL- 
son, WHEELER, and ARTHUR were all widowers. 
Mr. CoLFrax, however, married while in office. 

—Over eighty-eight thousand doilars has been 
left by the late JoHN ArcuER, of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, to the Salem hospital. 

—Its admirers claim that the Yale stroke min- 
gles the stately vigor of the Latin hexameter 
with the smooth grace of the Greek iambic. 

oun B. GouGH has gone to Oregon on his 
lecturing tour. 

—The American dentist in Paris, Dr. Evans, 
having ordered from this country five hundred 
young apple-trees, they were detained in the 
custom-house at Havre for fear of phylloxera, 
not a single case of which, by-the-way, was ever 








known in an orchard; and as he could not send 
them to his farm, but could give them away out 
of France, he presented them to the Prince of 
Wales. 

—It is said that the ancestors of Senator Bay- 
ARD in this country, especially Perer Bayaxp, 
who was a nephew of Governor STuyvEsant, 
were opposed to slavery, and believed in what 
is now considered Communism. 

—Almost every American in London was pre- 
sent at the operatic début of Miss GzrrrupE 
GRISWOLD, at Covent Garden, as Marguerite, in 
Govunop’s Faust, where her welcome was cordial 
and gracious. Miss Taurssy presented her with 
an immeuse wreath of flowers. 

—Governor Hoan y, of Ohio, is a nephew of 
President Woo.sey, of Yale College. 

—When afflicted with gout in both feet, Mr. 
James Russet, Lowe wu received ninety calls 
of condolence within two hours after the first 
announcement of his illness, 

—The man who invented the polka- dance, 
Franz HILMAN, has just died in Prague at the 
age of eighty. 

—Sir Lere. Grirrtin, the author of the Great 
Republic—supposed to be the outgrowth of a 
cultivated Englishman’s observation of Amer- 
ican life and civilization—is looked upon as a 
sort of harmless intellectual dude; he derides 
all those who do not realize his misty ideal of 
the artistic as Philistines. 

—General Noyvgs has the forehead, and almost 
the profile, hair, beard, chest, shoulders, and jo- 
viality, of GAmMBETTA, and, like him, although 
shrewd and circumspect, seems to wear his heart 
on his sleeve. He had to run away to London 
to avoid being killed by kindness in Paris. 

—The colored Harvard graduate, Ropert Ter- 
RELL, Will make teaching his profession and 
Washington his home for the present. Singu- 
larly enough, colored people are held in more 
honor in Washington than in any other city of 
the country. 

—It is stated that a ruby was found in Clay 
County, North Curoliba, by a Mr. Seproxp, 
which he sold for fifteen dollars; six thousand 
dollars was paid for it at its next sale but one; 
and now the lapidary who bought and worked 
upon it has sold it for eighteen thousand. 

—Under the direction of the chief stone-cut- 
ter, Miss NELLY ARTHUR, the President's daugh- 
ter, with her own hands sét one of the stones in 
position at the top of the Washington Monu 
ment the other day. 

—A golden crozier incrusted with jewels is 
to be given to Bishop Ryan, before he leaves for 
his new see at Philadelphia, by those who have 
loved him long and well. 

—The sloop-yacht Maria has been purchased 
by President Extor, and renamed the Sea-G@ull. 

—In return for a case of American tobacco 
sent by Congressman A. 8. Hewirr, in recogni- 
tion of the Sultan’s courtesy during his visit last 
year, our countryman has received from that po- 
tentate a writing cabinet finished in solid gold, 
and filled with specimens of Turkish papers and 
pens. 

—High commendation for insight and impar- 
tiality has been extended to Colonel HigGinson’s 
article on ANDREW JACKSON in the current 
number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 

—It is said that BaArTHoLpr modelled his 
statue of Liberty after his mother. 

—After making a tour of inspection among 
the military posts along the lower lakes and the 
Atlantic coast, General SHERIDAN will join his 
wife and children at Manchester-by-the-sea. 

—Somebody has discovered that El Mahdi 
regulates the price of gum-drops in America 
this season, as the world’s gum-arabic comes 
from the Soudan, and he has raised the price 
from eight to twenty cents per pound. 

—Lieutenant ScuwarkKa fell over a rocking- 
chair in San Francisco the other day and broke 
his arm, after exploring the arctic regions with- 
out accident. 

—Fifty-five thousand dollars has appropriate- 
ly been given by Mr. Barnum to found a Muse- 
um of Natural History at Tufts College, in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

—Mr. CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER believes in 
the study of dead languages, because they are 
dead, and so removed from the influence of the 
present. 

—The Richfield Springs will weleome among 
their guests this summer General Di CesnoLa 
and his family. 

—Forty young women presented themselves 
as candidates for admission to the Harvard An- 
nex this year. 

—The old custom of ringing the curfew-bell at 
nine o’clock, which still survives in many New 
England villages, has been introduced at Oak- 
land, California, by the Mayor. 

—A handsome monogram silk quilt is being 
made for Mr. Pierre Stevens, of Washington, 
by his young lady friends, each furnishing a 
large silk handkerchief with her monogram in 
the centre. 

—A grandson of Joun Jay, Mr. Joun J. CHAP- 
MAN, delivered the Jay oration at the late Har- 
vard Class Day. 

—The Somerset Club of Boston has lost four 
of its prominent members within a month—Mr. 
APPLETON, Mr. HoLtis HUNNEWELL, GEORGE 
Baty Buiake, and Dr. WitLIaM LAWRENCE 
SPRAGUE. 

—The fact that the late MicnaeL Tuomas 
Bass, of England, left more than nine million 
dollars is thought to indicate that it is more 
profitable to make beer than to drink it. 

—MIuLals is tall, with fresh complexion, 
hearty in manner, witty, unconventional, and 
agreeable; he is an easy talker, and enters and 
leaves a room like a breeze. 

—The new president of the Harvard Alumni 
Association is Rev. PHILiips Brooks. 

—At the time of his death the Duke of Albany 
wore two gold bangles on his wrists; and Lord 
WOLSELEY, the hero of numberless wars, is said 
to hide a jewelled circlet beneath his left coat 
sleeve. 

—The Queen’s book is to be translated into 
Gaelic by Mrs. Mary MACKELLAR, the Gaclic 
poet. 

—The largest pleasure steam-yacht in the 
world, that of Baron NaTHANIEL ROTHSCHILD, 
will be launched in July. 

—Rev. Davip Nives Bentiey, a Methodist, 
and probably the oldest preacher of that persua- 
sion in the country, died the other day at Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, aged ninety-nine. He be- 
me preaching at fifteen, being one of Lorenzo 

OWw’'s converts, and was later a brass-founder 
and plumber, but preached the Gospel on Sun- 
days without pay. 
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Frock ror Girt rrom 2 To 4 Years OLp. 
lor pattern and description see Supplement, 
- Lit 


No, L., Figs. 11-17. 





Fig. 1.—Monocram.—Cross Sritrcu. 


cated and of easier arrangement; 
simply a blue cloth toque, having a 
rim of black velvet and a crimson 
or searlet top-knot; this, or a 
“basque eap,” fashioned with long 
fringes and tufts, meets every re- 
quirement.- The robes worn are 
very rich and full; they are kept 
in position by several side hooks, 
and a brilliant crimson girdle of 
silk or woollen texture coiled about 
the waist. Alas! there are no pock- 
ets with all this ample flow of dra- 





Fig. 1.—Dress For Girt From 10 To 
14 Years onp,—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 


ment, No. LIL, Figs. 18-28. 


EmpromereD GLOVE Cask.—{For description see Supplement.) 
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Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
THEsE monograms are designed for mark- 
ing linen, and are to be worked in cross 
stitch with colored marking cotton or 


silk twist. 


STYLES IN THIBET. 


RESS among the nobili- 


ty of Thibet is not, 
as with us, “a thing 
of constant change’; 
good, old - fashioned, 
sensible customs are 
adhered te among them 
year after year, and 
their most expensive, 
richest garments be- 


come priceless heirlooms. 
Among the grandest people 
of Thibet the head is not 
shaved, but over the shoul- 
ders floats and waves the 
long hair, of which they are 
very proud, Some, it is said, 
give preference to long, rich 
braids, on which are many 
adornings of jewels and pre- 
cious stones. An ordinary 
head-dress is less compli- 








ing at the side a bag of elegant material, 
usually of heavy yellow tapestry, and therein 
find place “the indispensable wooden bowl 
and two elaborately broidered purses,” 
and divers other trifles of “elegant 
convenience.” Ladies of Upper- 

tendom in Thibet wear a short 
striped tunic over the con- 

ventional robe, and as 























Fig. 2.—Acorn For WALL- 
Basket, Fic. 1. 


Fig. 3.—Derait or AcorN 


Fig. 1.—Watt-Basket.—[See Figs. 2-4.] yon Wat-Basker, Fic. 1. 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Lear ror Watt-Basker, Fic. 1. 
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Fig. 2.—Detau or Sacuet, Fic. 1.—Metatuic Empromwery. 



















a mark of distinction 
their hair is arranged 
with two broad phiits, 
and upon grand ocea- 
sions a_ well-uprear- 
ed coronet of pearls 
completes their head- 
gear, 


Cuitp’s Jersey Frock. 
For description see Supplement. 






Fig. 1.—Sacuer with Meratiic Emprowrry.—[See Fig. 2 
For description see Supplement. 


MILITARY SONG OF 
LONG, LONG AGO. 


HERE is on record an an- 

cient military song, sung 
by Modenese soldiers when 
guarding their walls against 
the Hungarians. Apparently 
it is the production of a writer 
conversant with the literature 
of a still earlier civilization. 
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Fig. 2.—Monocram.—Cross Srircu. 


The song dates back to the tenth 
century. A prose rendering thus 
introduces the opening : 

“O thou who with thine arms 
guardest these walls, sleep not, I 
warn thee, but watch.”....“0O 
Christ! King of the world, take 
into Thy powerful keeping these 
camps in which we watch.”.... 
“Do Thou, O Christ, gird in our 
walls; do Thou defend them with 
Thy powerful lance.” 





Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 10 TO 
14 Years o1p.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. LIL, Figs. 18-28, 
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can be attained except in translucent material—the spirit in which 
wn ’ vat au HerHG Keats wrote, 
tt \ i “ Lo, I will tell a tale of chivalry, 
For large white plumes are dancing in my eyé 


The traditions of work in glass, which have been so closely ob- 
served in the treatment of color, have not been so faithfully 
to in the design. The best historical examples of glas I 
in large divided windows are those in which the tracery and its 
supports are confessed in the design, and made a part of so that 
while the whole forms one composition, each panel is in a manner 
complete in itself, and has an interest of its own. In this work the 

* framing is only recognized so that it may be, as far as possible, 
evaded ; and the result is not of a series of pictures filling a series 
of spaces and forming a whole, but of a completed picture filling a 
given space, upon which a frame-work of stone has been quite arbi- 
trarily overlaid. It is scarcely possible, however, that the stricter 
treatment could have been adopted here, with the obstruction offered 
by the lower transom. And obviously that treatment would in 
any case have involved a more conventional and archaic handling 
which could se arcely have rendered so successfully as the treatment 
actually adopted the spirit of the “gentle and joyous pa at 
arms” which has become one of the most famous pageants i fa 
history. 

There are in all 133 figures in the window—portraits in all cases 
in which material for portraiture exists, among the m Queen Claude 
and Anne Boleyn. There are sixteen smaller windows in the acon, 
which are also decorated after the designs of M. Oudinot, and with 
subjects necessary to the subject of the principal window. These 
are trophies of arms, comprising helmets for service, for parade, 
and for the tournament; arquebuses, cross-bows, swords, and dag- 
gers, copied from actual relics of the age of Francis I. Above these 
trophies are the heraldic blazons of the two monarchs, and of the 
dignitaries and nobles who took part in the pageant, and among 
whom were, on the French side, the Chancellor of France and Ad- 
miral Bonnivet, and on the English, Hertford, Worcester, Hunting- 


. ' ; . ? don, Sussex, Kent, and Cumberland. The arms are also reproduced 
we eis Dn ark do AN of the provinces of Dauphiny, Artois, Brabant, and Hainault, 
\ ie 7 . ¢ 
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THE PARADE OF THE INNOCENT: 
NHE elm-embowered city of Newark, New Jersey, is addicted to 
parades of various kinds. Not a pleasant summer day passes 
when the broad avenues of the ancient city are not enlivened with 
martial music and made gay with banners. Schools, target com- 
panies, Sunc chool picnics, German organizations, military squads, 
and associations of men and young folks continually remind the plod- 
ding citizen that life is playful as well as earnest. But a page 
of more than common be: uty, if not of uncommon character, late] 
greeted the eyes of Newark’s early risers. It was a parade of babies 
in baby wagons. 

Nearly parallel with Broad Street, which is one of the chief thor- 
oughfares of the city, is a long and gentle hill, covered with the 
homes of well-to-do families, shaded with fine old trees, and locally 
known as “The Hill.” A generously wide street spreads its broad 
way along the ridge, and divers shady lanes and lesser avenues in- 
tersect it at occasional intervals. It is the attractive retreat of 
many happy families. In almost every house one may hear the 
music of young children. Many of the residents of “ > Hill” are 
young parents of beautiful infants. Whether it is the which is 
pure and balmy, or the soothing and Arcadian aspect of “ The Hill” 


that endows these infants with uncommon beauty, nong can tell 
“THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD’—STAINED-GLASS WINDOW IN W. K. VANDERBILT'S HOUSE, But if we may believe the fond mothers and the proud fathers of 


“THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH 
OF GOLD.” 


VHE stained-glass window in the house of Mr- 
W. K. Vanderbilt illustrated herewith has 
been made in Paris from the ign of M. Oudi- 
not. The window is said, rz doubtfully, to 
be the largest painted window ever executed for 
a civic building. It is very possibly the largest 
ever designed for a dwelling-house ; but the halls 
of many of the English coll , hot to mention 
other examples, must poss ‘ger openings in 
the windows lighting the dais which is so con- 
spicuous an architectural feature in those apart- 
ments, 

The Vanderbilt window measures some fif- 
teen feet in height by between thirteen and 
fourteen in breadth. The window is divided, as 
will be seen, vertically by four mullions and hor- 
izontally by two transoms into fifteen divisions, 
multiplied by the bronze rods into thirty-five sub- 
divisions. The subdivision by rods the artist has 
naturally and judiciously ignored in his design. 
The division by mullions he could not ignore, since 
each mullion is six inches in breadth. the 
artist explains, these black masses form the chief 
difficulty in the treatment of this species of deco- 
ration. It is, of course, desirable for the effect 
of the glass that they should be reduced as far 
as possible. In the present case, though the up- 
right mullions are necessary to secure the glass, 
the lower transom seems to be superfluous in a 
constructional sense, and it is this which is the 
most obtrusive of the linear divisions of the de- 
sign in an artistic sense, cutting the picture in 
half, and dividing the principal figures. This, 
given the transom, was impossible to avoid. The 
artist has, however, so disposed the grouping of 
his composition as to avoid any other mutilation 
of the two principal figures than such as is en- 
forced by this division. Francis I., on a white 
charger, and wearing a tunic of white and gold, 
oceupies one panel; and Henry VIII, upon a 
dark bay, and in the full splendor of garments 
and of garniture permitted by the sumptuous 
taste of his time, occupies another. These cen- 
tral figures are in a focus of full light, surround- 
ed by pictures in tones growing deeper to the 
boundaries of the design. There is, however, 
little of chiar-oscuro in the work in the sense in 
which the term is used of pictures painted on an 
opaque surface. The artist, to use his own words, 
has endeavored throughout to make his picture 
of glass, and of nothing but glass, leaving the ma- 
terial everywhere in its transparency, and with 
nothing to obstruct its luminousness. 

This is surely the proper method—indeed, the 
only method—of doing artistic work in glass, and 
the result, by the judgment of those who have 
seen the work itself, is a chorus of luxurious 
color, of which the key-note is given by the cloth 
of gold from which the picture takes its name. 
The spirit of the work is the same as that of 
Hans Makart’s pompous “ Catarina Cornaro” and 


“Charles V.,” rendered with more splendor thaa STUDYING. THE FASHIONS.—Drawn sy Samvgt Wattin. 
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the little denizens of the locality, no such baby 
beauties are anywhere else to be found. And 
when some lonely bachelor saunters along the 
pavement of High Street, flecked with light and 
shade, of a sunny Sunday morning, he sees with 
mingled sadness and delight baby carriages rolled 
in pairs, in threes, and in quartettes by loving fa- 
thers who gaze with ill-concealed pride upon the 
angelic little creatures whom they trundle along. 
Sunday morning, ere the church bells ring, 1s the 
time for a baby parade in Newark. 

Gradually out of this accidental gathering of 
babies in carriages propelled by fond paternal 
guardians emerged what one might almost call a 
society. Papas and mammas united in a sort of 
competitive association, in which the fairest and 
sweetest baby, provided all could agree in a ver- 
dict, should be considered the star baby of The 
Hill. On the 8th of June the society had in- 
creased to twenty-five members, each baby car- 
riage counting as one. These dainty vehicles, 
bedight with ribbons, bows, laces, and furbelows, 
such as only the affection and skill of doting 
mothers could fancy, were trundled early in the 
balmy morning toward Doelger’s Park, in the 
environs of Newark. It was a pretty sight. In 
each wheeled basket, fluffy with lace and gay 
with delicate garniture, a laughing, crowing baby 
sat in great state. Some of these were fair, and 
all were fat—no, “call it not fat,” as Charles 
Lamb would have said: “chubbiness” is the 
word; and whatever these rosy infants may be 
when overtaken by the disillusion of maturity, 
each was chubbiness itself as the bright proces- 
sion filed into the Park. Where all were beau- 
tiful, how could the palm for superior loveliness 
be awarded? It was in vain that the judges 
passed from carriage to carriage inspecting with 
growing admiration the unique exhibition. Each 
baby exhibit was a superlative. The baffled com- 
mittee, fluttering out and in among the gayly in- 
different babies, gave up their bewildering task, 
and awarded to the entire show a premium of 
superior merit. Just as the line of march was re- 
forming a mild ripple of excitement swept over 
the human flower bed. Two double carriages, 
each containing infant twins, entered the Park. 
Tt was too late to re-open the friendly competi- 
tion, so giving the new-comers the head of the 
line of procession, the company took up their line 
of march homeward by way of Irvington, another 
of Newark’s leafy suburbs. This impromptu 
gathering, it was agreed, should be annually re- 
peated. 





IN A GREEK FAMILY TO-DAY. 


HE southern villages of Chios are like round 
fortresses ; they have no walls properly so 
called, but the backs of the houses join all round, 
and offer a circular line of fortification. The 
doors & these houses open into a street which 
encircles the town inside. 

Such was the village of Pyrghi, which we were 
about to visit. We alighted from our mules in 
front of the café, and then ascended a dark 
wooden staircase to be introduced to our host 
and hostess. 

The latter was a stout, busy women, scantily 
clad, without shoes or stockings; she had on a 
white cotton skirt, while over this was a blue jack- 
et, gauged behind and frilled at the edge. She 
had on a white head-dress twisted in folds, and a 
streamer hanging down behind. Her name was 
Kupia Kupraxr, which, being translated, means 
Mrs. Sunday. She had large, brown, almond- 
shaped eyes; she had exquisitely pencilled eye- 
brows, a sallow, almost swarthy complexion, and 
a profile as Grecian as ever was seen on any vase. 
She greeted us with effusion, apologizing, as wo- 
men will, for her négligé attire, and busied her- 
self to prepare for our reception. 

Mrs. Sunday was the mother of a numerous 
offspring. The eldest danghter, aged about fif- 
teen, and growing up the image of her mother, 
was named Tapacxev? (Friday). The names of 
the others did not excite any curiosity, except 
that of the baby, who reposed in a cradle made 
of a goat-skin on a frame-work of cane. They 
called it Dragon, and on inquiry I was told that 
it was the custom to call male babies Dragon or 
Iron, or some such name, until they were bap- 
tized, prophetically alluding to their prospective 
strength, and that Master Dragon was soon to be- 
come Master Palamedes. 

After a few minutes our host and a few friends 
droppedin. He was a regular islander, with his 

trousers, his loose embroidered waistcoat, 
and his fez. He carried a gourd in his hand 
full of wine, some of which he spilled as a 
libation (e7ovdy)), just as if he were an ancient 
Greek who wished to propitiate Zet¢ énoc. 
Then we all raised the gourd to our lips in turn, 
saying, “We have found you well,” and other 
compliments which flow like water in these parts. 
Our host expressed his delight at the honor we 
had done him in visiting his roof, and told us 
that a table should be spread for us later on, aft- 
er which he would have the pleasure of question- 
ing us about our wanderings. Until the rpdme{a 
is laid and justice has been done to the viands, it 
is now, as in ancient times, a breach of hospitali- 
ty to question a guest. 

I was left alone now for a while, much to my 
relief. I wanted a few minutes of privacy to re- 
cover from the journey, and to peep around and 
investigate our quarters. 

I was sitting on a sort of dais, raised from the 
rest of the room by a step eighteen inches high. 
Around this ran the divan, and looking into the 
square were five narrow windows, with no glass 
in them, but a carved rail in front. These win- 
dows were closed by wooden shutters at night, 
and above each was a round hole with glass in, 
through which the light could penetrate when the 
shutters were shut. room. was panelled 
along the window side, and a row of plates was 
arranged on a shelf along the wall, quite primi- 
tively esthetic in its design ; a lot: of pictures 





with a lamp burning before them formed the lit- 
tle family altar. A curiously plaited thing of 
corn ears, the sacred odAoc, was hung near as a 
thank-offering to the Madonna, for the last har- 
vest, in her capacity as successor to Demeter. 

As yet we had seen no beds, and were aware of 
the existence of plenty of vermin hopping about 
on the dirty wooden floor. Our hearts misgave us. 

After about a quarter of an hour Mrs, Sunday 
re-appeared, carrying a tray on which was a pot 
of sweetmeat and two glasses of water. We took 
a tea-spoonful of the sweetmeat, drank a little wa- 
ter, and this meal was over. They are great lovers 
of sweet things in these parts. They make them 
of rose leaves, orange and lemon flowers, mastic, 
and all sorts of strange things, but the best of 
all is the lemonaki, made of lemons no bigger 
than walnuts, so plentiful is this fruit in Chios. 
A large assortment of these yAveiopara is the 
great pride of the island housewife. 

We were left for half an hour’s repose, and 
Mrs. Sunday then returned again with small cups 
of Turkish coffee and pieces of loukoum. This 
time she was accompanied by various members 
of her family; the girls wore a curious head-gear 
peculiar to the place, being a sort of loose em- 
broidered cap, with ends or tassels hanging down 
after the fashion of a clown’s, and their hair, 
which was cut short at the side, protruded on their 
cheeks like whiskers. Their dress was all in one 
piece, with holes for their arms, and gauged all 
down the back; a belt was worn round their 
waists, and their feet were bare. They hid shyly 
behind their mother as she served the coffee, and 
seemed aghast when we wished them good-day. 
The boys were somewhat more brazen; they 
wore little caps like bowls stuck on the back of 
their heads, and their hair stood out straight, 
which gave them a wild and somewhat wicked 
appearance. They had on the inevitable wide 
trousers, which flapped about between their legs 

like the stomach of a goose. 

It was quite dark before the table was spread 
for our meal, and when served it was more curi- 
ous than sumptuous; the water in which a kid 
had been boiled, with some rice in it, led the way 
as soup, and was followed by pickled cuttle-fish, 
very hard and unpalatable, but a prized luxury 
in these islands, especially during Lent—so much 
so that it would pay the enterprise of pickling the 
many thousands we throw away in disgust to send 
out here. Then came the kid, a deliciously ten- 
der little thing, one of a litter of six, our host in- 
formed us. After the kid came the misethra, a 
standard dish in the Grecian islands, made of 
curdled milk. Ihave tasted exactly the same in 
Corsica, under the name of broccio, and I always 
revel in it. There was a Turkish dish of rice 
and sour milk called pilaff and yaourte, and 
which I had considerable difficulty in getting rid 
of; figs and almonds brought the repast to a 
close. The wine was rich and excessively sweet, 
such as, I presume, once was the nectar of the 
gods. 

The table was laid for four, ourselves, our host, 
and his brother. Mrs. Sunday and her family 
waited upon us; occasionally she sat down re- 
spectfully in a corner, with a bone, which she 
gnawed ; but when all was cleared away, and the 
men began to smoke, she drew her chair up to 
the table, took occasional sips out of her hus- 
band’s glass, and became talkative. Now all re- 
straint was at an end, and questions about Eng- 
land and the far West occupied more time than I 
cared to devote to them. 





MISS TOMMY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.” 





PART I.—( Continued.) 


OTH these useful occupations had absorbed 
me for a good half-hour when [ heard voices 
behind me; there was a broken wall between, 
and they evidently did not know I was there. 
Indeed, they were in such earnest talk—those 
two worthy friends of mine—that I should not 
have troubled myself about them, any more than 
they about me, had I not, after a minute or so, 
caught Charlie’s name. 

“ Yes, he is a real good fellow, that nephew of 
mine! I only wish I could be a better uncle and 
godfather to him; but I have little influence and 
no money. Besides, he is in the Queen’s service, 
and I in ‘John Company’s.’ His only way of 
getting promotion is by purchase. If I had the 
money I once made—you know I never was ex- 
travagant, and I did hope to keep enough to be 
comfortable in my old age, and perhaps have a 
trifle for Charlie—well, it is gone, and there is lit- 
tle use in speaking about it.” 

“No.” There was something strangely pa- 
thetic in these monosyllables of Miss Trotter’s, 
which implied and concealed so much. Her soft 
“No” and “ Yes”—I can almost hear them still! 

“You are right. Let by-gones be by-gones. 
That has always been my principle and practice. 
The loss of the money was not my fault, only my 
misfortune. With my small needs I can do with- 
out it. And now about Charlie.” 

Was I mean? I think I was; yet the impulse 
to listen was irresistible. For three weeks I had 
been kept on the tenter-hooks of suspense ; not 
a word, good, bad, or indifferent, did his uncle 
say of my poor Charlie. Of course, the ideal and 
honorable thing just now would have been a good 
loud cough. But that might have perplexed 
them. Indeed, I had already heard a little too 
much, for it was easy to guess that Major Gor- 
don’s “ misfortune” was his wife. I made this 
excuse to myself at the time for doing what I did. 
Well, I did it, and there’s an end. 

“Charlie, poor lad! Well, he may be a great 
fool—a young man in love usually is—but he is 
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an honest fool. He told me everything, and 
made me promise to go and see his young lady 
as soon as I reached England. This was the 
cause of my inflicting myself so long on your 
kindness, Miss Trotter.” 

“T perceive.” 

“Tt was my only chance of finding out what 
stuff the girl was made of. Not a bad sort of 
girl. As yon say, Charlie might have done worse ; 
but he would have done better not to have got 
into the entanglement at all.” 

Entanglement! Charlie’s devotion to me an 
“entanglement!” I was furious, first at Major 
Gordon and then at Miss Trotter. What could 
these two old idiots know about love—such love 
as mine and Charlie’s ? 

After a pause I heard the latter say, gently, 
“ What is your objection ?” 

“ First and foremost—she has money.” 

Was it my fancy, or a real tremble in her voice, 
as Miss Trotter answered, “ Few people besides 
yourself would count that an objection. Why?” 

“Can you ask? when Charlie has not a half- 
penny. No,no; a man with proper pride would 
never have dreamed of such a thing.” 

“Ts not that rather hard for Decie? When 
she herself is worth much more than her for- 
tune ?” 

And then my dear Miss Tommy spoke up for 
me, warmly, kindly, generously, until I felt my- 
self blushing to the ears, and wished with all my 
heart I had been half as good as she thought me. 

“We will let that pass,” replied Major Gordon, 
in his most worldly tone; he was both worldly 
and matter-of-fact sometimes, or liked to appear 
so. “My dear Miss Trotter, you always believe 
the very best of everybody. Yet the girl is a 
good girl enough; but how do we know what sort 
of woman she will turn out? Many a man is 
deceived by a pretty face; he marries it, and 
learns afterward to loathe it. A handsome girl— 
a girl with money; how can you tell that she will 
not grow into an arrant flirt—a married flirt, the 
worst of all—or a scolding, extravagant jade, or 
some of those delightful forms of the genus wo- 
man that we sometimes see in India? Never in 
England, of course ;” and I could imagine the 
Major’s courteous, deprecatory bow, though I 
heard also his bitter laugh, which negatived it. 

After a minute I heard the sweet pleading 
voice: “ We need not talk; it is enough, gener- 
ally, to act. What can be done for these foolish 
young people? They are very fond of one an- 
other.” 

“ Fond ?—as a child is fond of a stick of sugar- 
candy. Take it away, and they will soon get over 
it. Best that they should get over it.” 

“ Are you sure of that?” 

“Quite sure. A man who marries young is a 
fool; if he marries late in life he often takes the 
crooked stick and repents it till death. The 
wisest man is he who never marries at all. And 
so I said to my nephew Charlie.” 

“ And he said—” 

“The usual thing. Did any young man in 
love ever listen to anybody’s advice, or feel any- 
thing but hatred to the prudent parent or friend 
that stood between him and his madness ?” 

“Have you done this ?” 

“Not at all. My bark is worse than my bite, 
Tassure you. I only told him he was a very great 
fool, and that I could not help him in the least. 
Had I been a rich man now, I might have been a 
fool too, for I like the lad—I might have bought 
his promotion, and sent him home in three years, 
a Colonel perhaps, to marry Miss Decie, suppos- 
ing she is still true to him, which is not overlike- 

Could any girl of nineteen keep true for a 
twelvemonth to any man ?” 

Miss Trotter made no answer, and Major Gor- 
don went on to thank her for her interest in his 
nephew. 

“ And he is a good fellow, who will really work 
his way and get promotion—also gray hairs. Miss 
Murray will by that time be the happy wife of an 
earl or millionaire. Your rich people generally 
marry money—carrying coals to Newcastle. I 
hope, by-the-bye, that Mrs. Murray will not suspect 
me of doing anything to forward my nephew’s 
cause by my visit here.” 

“I will take care she shall not.” 

“ And, Miss Trotter, do not imagine I think ill 
of your young protégée, who is most fortunate in 
having you for her friend. She is a very plea- 
sant person; she might make a good wife; and 
if I could earn money enough to buy Charlie’s pro- 
motion— Do you think anybody would give 
work—paying work—to a broken-down old sol- 
dier ?” 

He said this with a laugh, but evidently meant 
it—an intention so kindly that I forgave him a 
good deal; forgave, too, the answer by which Miss 
Trotter negatived it. 

“TI think it is the young who ought to work. 
The old should take rest; they need it, and de- 
serve it.” 

“ But you—you never seem to rest. You are 
busy from morning till night, chiefly for other 
people. You are able to throw yourself out of 
yourself in the most marvellous way. You think 
of everybody: does anybody ever think of you? 
Nay, here am I, keeping you standing discussing 
Charlie’s affairs and my own, when you ought to 
be sitting in your carriage. Where is it? Shall 
I go and fetch it?” 

“Tf you please.” 

I heard him stride away, heard her creep for- 
ward and sit down on a stone—a broken pillar. 
The bent little figure, the hands tight clasped on 
her lap, the head drooped down as in patient ac- 
quiescence under a long-familiar burden—I can 
see her still, my dear Miss Tommy ! 

But just then I saw nothing but myself, and 
my own indignation, which at last boiled over. 
I startled her by my sudden appearance. 

“ Miss Trotter, you must drive me home, I will 
not walk back with Major Gordon. I have heard 
—I don’t care whether I was right or wrong— 
but I overheard, accidentally, every word he has 





been saying to you about me and Charlie. And 
—i hate him!” 

Whereupon I burst at once into a storm of 
tears, 

Miss Trotter rose and came beside me. I felt 
my hand taken, with a firm soft clasp, which 
calmed me in spite of all my wrath. 

“My dear, they say listeners never hear any 
good of themselves, but you can not have heard 
much harm, And people are often mistaken with- 
out being actually wrong. We need not ‘hate’ 
them. We should rather be sorry for them.” 

“T am not sorry for him at all—the hard, 
worldly-minded, mean old fellow !” 

Here a little hand was laid upon my mouth, 

“Not mean—he never could be mean. And 
yoy never could speak ill of Charlie’s uncle. He 
is fond of Charlie.” 

I looked down in her face with its soft pale 
smile—not till now had I noticed how exceedingly 
pale she was—and it seemed to comfort me. 

“T can’t imagine how it is that you understand 
everybody's troubles, and have a cheering word 
to say to everybody. It must be because you are 
so happy, and have had such an easy life.” 

“Must it? Well, never mind. Dry your tears, 
Decie—an April shower on an April day, for in- 
deed it is no more. Look! there comes the car- 
riage, and Major Gordon carrying a great bunch 
of primroses, Does that look ‘ worldly-minded’ ? 
Forgive him, my dear, Take no notice of any- 
thing. Do your best—and leave the rest.” 

I obeyed her. I received Major Gordon and 
his floral offering—which he presented to me 
with the air of a knight of the Middle Ages— 
without betraying any grudge against him. Nay, 
T even walked home with him, conversing in the 
most amicable manner on the beauties of spring, 
and the pity it was to waste May mornings and 
June evenings in the follies of the London sea- 
son, just as if I had never “ hated” him at all, 

It was impossible indeed to hate him long. 
There was such an extraordinary sweetness about 
him—that mixture of sweetness and strength 
which in a man is so fascinating at any age. 
Charlie had it in degree; but I must confess I 
never saw it so strongly marked in any man as 
in Charlie’s uucle, despite his bald crown and 
gray hairs, 

“He might almost win a woman’s heart yet,” 
I said to Miss Trotter, after he had departed 
that night, bidding us a rather lingering good-by, 
for he was to start at eight next morning. He 
seemed quite uncertain when he should come 
back, if he came back at all. “ Perhaps he may 
find some rich widow who would take him, oddi- 
ties and all, or some benevolent and eager-to-be- 
married old—” 

I stopped, ashamed, for I had ceased to laugh 
at old maids since I had known Miss Tommy. 
Though no one could be less like the received 
type of an old maid than she was, with her love- 
ly old face, so peaceful and smiling, her content- 
ed air, and her universal and most motherly ten- 
derness, especially over the young. 

“Some ‘ unappropriated blessing,’ which is the 
polite term for an unmarried woman,” said she, 
with a gentle smile. “No, I do not think Major 
Gordon is likely to marry. But he might havea 
long and useful life yet. I trust he will have. 
He deserves it.” 

She rose and took up his gloves—such an old 
and shabby pair! which he had left behind on 
his favorite arm-chair—the Major’s chair we had 
got to call it; it looked sad and empty now. 

“We will send them after him when we know 
where he has gone to,” she said, and folded them 
up and laid them carefully in a drawer. 

That night she went to bed rather early—we 
had got into a habit of sitting “four feet on a 
fender” over the dying fire till midnight—and she 
looked very tired all next day. But she said she 
had to do double duty consequent on yesterday's 
idleness, so went about as usual, while I busied 
myself in preparing for my melancholy departure. 

I had not thought till I came to leave her how 
sorry I should be to do it—how I should miss her 
genial smile, her ceaseless care and thought for 
me. That busy life seemed still to have room for 
everything and everybody. 

“Good-bys are sore things,” I said, thinking 
sorrowfully of mine with Charlie; of which Miss 
Trotter might have been thinking too, for she an- 
swered : 

“And yet it is something to have the right 
to grieve—to know that the grief is mutual—to 
feel that the parting is not indefinite. There are 
those who have none of these consolations, yet 
they have to bear the same pang. Some partings 
are like death itself, only without its peace.” 

I looked up from my packing, for she spoke 
with keen sympathy, even emotion. 

“Yes, there must be some poor young creatures 
even more miserable than I and Charlie.” 

“T and Charlie!” “Charlie and me!” I won- 
der she was not sick of that perpetual chorus of 
egotistical woe which I, like many another fool- 
ish girl, inflicted upon my affectionate friends— 
at least upon this friend. She insisted that I 
should “keep myself to myself” with other peo- 
ple, especially with my family, who, I shrewdly 
suspected, would not stand as much as she did. 
I should have henceforth to conceal my sorrows, 
or try and rise superior to them, and make my- 
self as happy as I could with Charlie away, 
which seemed a sort of infidelity to Charlie. 

When I said so, Miss Tommy smiled. 

‘*My dear, young people in love always think 
it a duty to be miserable. By-and-by they learn 
a higher duty—that if you are not happy your- 
self, you have the more need to make other peo- 
ple happy. The weakest, the most unchristian, 
thing a woman can do, or a man either, is to die 
of a broken heart.” 

“Yet people have died.” 

“And lived, which is harder. But what non- 
sense we are talking! You will not die broken- 
hearted after parting with me, my dear,” and she 
laughed her own merry laugh, “ And for Char- 
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lie, I would advise you, for the next three months 
at least, not to say a word about Charlie. You 
may think of him all the same, you know.” 

“Don’t laugh at me.” 

“T am not laughing. I want you to think of 
him. I hope you will keep true to him, for one 
real love, be it ever so sad, is better than twenty 
‘fancies,’ or a hundred ‘ flirtations.’” 

“Thank you—thank you. You are not like 
Major Gordon. You believe in me; you do not 
think I shall ever forget Charlie.” 

“ No.” 

We stood at the wicket-gate for a breath of 
the salt sea, just to refresh us before bed-time. 
The moonlight nights were over; but through 
the clear darkness we could trace the beautiful 
curve of the bay, studded with its ring of lights 
—the incoming tide, heard rather than seen, on 
the one hand, and the dim outline of white cliffs 
on the other. How many a night we had walked 
up and down, the two of us—latterly the three— 
and now it was all come to an end. 

“You will have to take your walks alone,” I 
said. 

“Yes; I am used to it.” 

That phrase, with its infinite pathos !—I did 
not notice it then, nor understand it; I was too 
young to have “got used’ to anything. But I 
somehow felt my heart yearn toward the solitary 
woman. Any unmarried woman must be soli- 
tary, I thought. I put my arms round her and 
kissed her, not as a mere salutation, but with the 
warm kisses of youth, as I used to kiss Charlie 
(no! let me correct myself, as Charlie used to 
kiss me). She kissed me back again, with, to 
my surprise, a great sob; and then and there in 
the silent starlight, to my still greater surprise, 
she—like the people in the Bible—“ fell on my 
neck and wept.” My dear Miss Tommy! 





PART II. 


Cuartie Gorpon did come back at the three 
years’ end, and, despite his uncle’s prophecy, he 
did find me true, and not married either to an 
earl or a millionaire. I will not say that I had 
not been asked; but that is neither here nor 
there, and, as Miss Trotter once observed, the 
less a woman says about her rejected lovers the 
better. 

She—my dear Miss Tommy—happened to be 
sitting with me when Charlie suddenly appeared. 

It was the day after my twenty-first birthday, 
which, though lively enough, I can not say was 
very happy. But I tried hard to make it so, for 
I had by this time learned my lesson—the lesson 
first taught me by her dear old self in her pretty 
house at Dover during the peaceful three months 
when she “took me in”—me, almost a “ stran- 
ger,” and returned me back to my parents healed 
in body and mind, At least I was so much bet- 
ter that I endured the ensuing three years with- 
out making myself unendurable to my family, as 
is the way with so many young people who have 
been “crossed in love.” Much pity I have for 
them, poor things!—the tender pity that Miss 
Tommy had for me; but my pity never blinds 
nie, as it never blinded her, to the truth of the 
matter, namely, that to waste one’s life, with all 
its duties, all its blessings—and few lives are 
void of the latter, none of the former—to sacri- 
fice it on the shrine of any one human being—is, 
as some statesman said of a great political error, 
“worse than a crime—a blunder.” And had I 
for those three years made myself and my fam- 
ily utterly miserable on Charlie’s account, I should 
certainly have committed a great blunder, for I 
should have taught them to despise me and hate 
him—hate my dear Charlie, the best, nicest, plea- 
santest— But I will not forestall things. 

On my birthday—which was a rather impor- 
tant date, since on coming of age I inherited 
some money from an old great-aunt—I had all 
my own people about me: my married brothers 
and their families, my two elder sisters, both en- 
gaged and making “excellent matches”—to my 
mother’s great delight. For me, I would not 
have married either of my brothers-in-law elect 
for the world! But I was very civil to them, 
and took with composure the jokes about my 
“ unattached” condition, without a single creature 
to pay me attention either in the house or at the 
birthday ball. Instead, I occupied myself with 
paying attention to my dear Miss Tommy, who, 
though I had not been allowed to visit her again, 
was always considered in the family as my par- 
ticular friend, and invited to our house whenever 
I desired it. 

Not since that pleasant fortnight which I spent 
with him had I again seen Major Gordon. My 
family met him once in society, and—by all ac- 
counts — gave him so unmistakably the “ cold 
shoulder,” that I scarcely wondered he had left 
unfulfilled his promise of coming to see me when 
he was “settled” in London. But possibly he 
never had settled anywhere; for I had heard no- 
thing of him until quite lately, when, in answer 
to my questions, Miss Trotter said that in an ac- 
cidental letter which she had received from him 
he “inquired kindly” after me. 

This was all. She evidently wished to say as 
little as possible about the Gordons—uncle and 
nephew—which did not contribute to the happi- 
ness of my birthday. But, I reflected, no doubt 
she felt bound in honor to tell me nothing about 
Charlie, and perhaps, after all, she had very little 
to tell. For when I communicated to her the 
only news which had reached me of Major Gor- 
don—how some mutual friend had met him in 
the city, looking very shabby, worn, and old, she 
seemed both surprised and pained. 

But to return to me and Charlie. By-the-bye, 
it was a creditable novelty in me to “return” to 
Charlie, instead of making him, as aforetime, the 
one sole subject of my conversation. He ap- 
peared, as I have said, the very day after my 
birthday. We were sitting among the débris of 
the ball—in the dullness of tired-out folk—when 





the footman suddenly announced “Colonel Gor- 
don.” . 

“Tt must be a mistake—and mamma and the 
girls are out,” I said to Miss Trotter; but she 
only smiled. 

“Tt’s you, miss, that the young gentleman asks 
for,” said our old John, with a grin—well he 
knew Charlie in the old days! “And he told 
me to say Colonel Gordon.” 

So in he walked, as composedly as if he had 
been the fairy prince come to demand the hand 
of the beautiful princess—which he did within 
an hour or two—of her astounded parents ! 

There was no reason why he should not. He 
was no longer Mr., but Colonel Gordon. A lucky 
battle (alas! that we should call it so) had pro- 
moted him—had enabled him to come home in 
time to keep his tryst with me, and to “ come 
forward,” as the phrase goes, with dignity and in- 
dependence, to ask me of my father. 

We sat together in the little boudoir, hand 
in hand, like children; sat and cried for joy— 
kissing one another between whiles, also like 
children; for there was no one near except Miss 
Trotter, knitting energetically in the big draw- 
ing-room. I introduced Charlie to her, saying 
she was a friend of his uncle; but he did not 
seem to have heard of her or to think much 
about her. In truth, poor dear fellow! at that 
moment he thought of nothing but me, and de- 
clared he had thought of nothing but me all the 
time he had been parted from me. Which I 
hope was true. At any rate, I saw no reason to 
doubt it. 

“A colonel’s pay is not a fortune, my Decie, 
but it is quite equal to what you have, and so my 
pride is satisfied—my uncle’s too. He met me 
when I reached London yesterday. We had a 
long talk, and though he did not exactly advise 
me to come here to-day, he did not object to it. 
He said he liked you very much, and that if I 
must be so foolish as to marry, perhaps I had 
better marry you; and so—” 

Here Charlie ended his sentence in another but 
equally satisfactory way. Oh dear me! how fool- 
ish we are when we are young, and yet how sweet 
is the folly! 

And then he told me confidentially a remark- 
able fact—which there was no need to make a 
matter of public talk—that when he came home 
he found lying at his banker’s a large sum of 
money, which, added to his colonel’s pay, would 
give an income sufficient to enable us to marry 
at once. It had been paid into the bank anony- 
mously — by whom, he had not the remotest 
idea, 

This latter fact was rather “ uncomfortable,” 
he owned, and I agreed with him; still it did not 
strike me as wonderful that anybody should do 
anything for Charlie; and among his numerous 
friends probably there was one who had a fancy 
for secret benevolence. 

“T thought at first it was my uncle, but found 
the dear old fellow knew nothing at all about the 
matter, of which I was very glad, for though he 
declares he is not poor—that no gentlemar. is 
poor who knows the extent of his income and 
lives within it—still he must have great trouble 
to make ends meet. And he ought to have more 
comforts than he has, an old man like him—bet- 
ter clothes, better food, and perhaps some one to 
do his writing and reading for him: his sight is 
not good, though from long habit he manages ex- 
tremely well. He is at once very independent and 
very helpless—poor Uncle Gordon!” 

Here Miss Trotter, who had sat in the back- 
ground absorbed in her knitting, looked up. (I 
had told Charlie he need not mind her; she 
knew all about us, and would play propriety 
in the most harmless way till my mother came 
home.) 

“Has Major Gordon changed his address ? 
Will you give it to me? I am an old friend of 
his.” 

Charlie bowed. He admired pretty women of 
all ages; and I could see he was quite taken by 
the sweet-looking little old lady. 

“Who in the world is she? 
Trotters the army tailors ?” 

I stopped his whispers with the severest of 
frowns, made him write down the address of his 
uncle’s new lodgings—it was in a very shabby 
and dreary London street—and gave it to Miss 
Tommy. Shortly afterward she made some ex- 
cuse and left us together, which was, we both 
agreed, the very kindest thing she could do. 

So it was all soon arranged, for Charlie was 
one who never allowed any grass to grow under 
his feet. He was determined, and so was I. We 
had both an independent income, small, but suf- 
ficient; and we were young and strong enough 
to “rough it” a little if necessary. Though it 
scarcely would be necessary, as, to my mother’s 
great relief, the regiment was coming home, so 
that Charlie would have, for the present at least, 
no more fighting, nor would my parents lose their 
youngest darling. 

I was their darling, I felt; and they had meant 
me no harm, nor done it either, by insisting on 
the temporary separation between my lover and 
me. It had only made us the worthier and, if 
possible, the dearer to one another. True love 
is all the truer for being tried. 

When next day I received the congratulations 
of our mutual families—though his consisted only 
of his uncle, for his only living relative, a mar- 
ried sister, lived in the far north of Scotland—I 
think my Charlie’s fiancée was the happiest girl 
in the world. Far happier than if I had at once 
got what I wanted, and, oh! a thousand times 
happier than if I had withstood or disobeyed my 
parents, sulked with my brothers and sisters, 
and made myself generally disagreeable at home 
—the dear familiar home which would be mine 
now for so very short a time. Another home 
might be fuller, wider, brighter; but there is 
something in the innocent girl-life, free from cares 
and responsibilities, safe hidden in the warm nest, 
and cherished under the soft motherly wing— 
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something which a girl never gets again in all her 
days, and never thoroughly understands or ap- 
preciates till it is hers no more forever. 

Yet, as I said to Miss Tommy, for once in my 
life quoting poetry, 

“ Love is sweet, 
Given or returned”; 
to which she only answered, “ Yes”—her usual 
gentle “ Yes.” But she kissed me fondly. Iam 
sure she was glad in her inmost heart to see me 
so happy. 

And looking back through many years— 
through “all the chances and changes of mortal 
life,” as the Prayer-book has it—I can remember 
vividly that day, and feel that it was good to be 
happy. I can see myself sitting in my usual 
place at the family dinn@r table, beside my fa- 
ther, but with Charlie on my other side, an ac- 
cepted lover, and both of us, we flattered our- 
selves, sustaining our new position with dignity 
and grace. Still we were both a little nervous— 
I am sure I was—and it was quite a relief that 
there were no strangers present, except two who 
could hardly be called such—Miss Trotter and 
Major Gordon. 

They happened to sit together at the other end 
of the table, for my mother had of course been 
taken in to dinner by Charlie’s uncle, and my fa- 
ther—he was a little distrait, poor man, and no 
wonder !—had forgotten Miss Tommy. She would 
have had to walk in alone had not Major Gor- 
don, ever courteous, turned and given her his 
other arm. 

So the two old acquaintances were placed side 
by side, which they seemed to enjoy, for they 
talked a good deal. And, as I noticed to Char- 
lie (it was such a comfort to have Charlie to tell 
everything to once more!), his uncle grew less 
solemn and Don Quixotish—as who would not 
under the sunshiny influence of my dear Miss 
Tommy? (N.B.—I never called her that to her 
face, but she knew we often did so behind her 
back; nor do I think she disliked it—she once 
told me that her father’s pet name for her was 
always “ Tommy.”) 

As I sat in my usual place, radiant in my new 
happiness, with all my dear ones about me, and 
especially the dearest of all, more than once I 
caught Miss Trotter’s glance wandering toward 
me with a wistful tenderness almost amounting 


to sadness, and I wondered, with a sudden flash of | 


intuition, born of my deep bliss, what her youth 
had been—whether she had ever known, even for 
a brief moment, the felicity which, thoughtless as 
I was in these early days, I thought of with a 
sigh of content, saying with old King David, “‘ My 
cup runneth over.” 

“T am glad to see Major Gordon here,” whis- 
pered I to Charlie. “He looks a good deal old- 
er since I saw him first. I wonder what he was 
like as a young man?” 

“They say he was like me.” 
sponded, indignantly, “Oh no!”) “ But he would 
not be an ill-looking fellow, poor Uncle Gordon, 
if only he would spruce himself up a bit, as he 
has done to-day, for the credit of the family. 
is not vain, but he is most awfully proud. Would 
you believe it, he is vexing his very life out be- 
cause he can not discover the anonymous friend 
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to whom I owe that money, and he can not bear | 


being indebted to any human being. 
is more angry than grateful. 
grateful.” 

And so was I, without perplexing myself about 
the matter, which, however, Major Gordon did not 
refer to at all; but whenever he fell into fits of 
silence or abstraction, as was not seldom, Charlie 
whispered, “He is worrying himself about the 
money, poor old dear!” 

The “old dear,” however, was very benignant 
to me, informing. Charlie that “he had always 
liked me.” Though a little stately and formal— 
not at all like the “ gay Gordons” of the ballad, 
which I took care to quote to Charlie, 


I think he 
Now I am very 


“He turned about lightlie, as the Gordons does a’, 
1 thank you, Leddy Jean, my love’s promised ava”— 


still, taking him altogether, I confessed, and after 
he had left my mother confessed also, that Major 
Gordon was not an uncle to be ashamed of. 

It sounded odd to call him Major and his ne- 
phew Colonel; but he did not seem to mind it, 
they being in different services. Besides, as I 
heard him say to Miss Trotter, what did it mat- 
ter ?—“his day was done.” A sad remark, to 
which she made no answer; but as he turned 
away, I saw her eyes follow him with a long, 
wistful look, which opened mine. 

I was only one-and-twenty, and she—well! I 
had never heard exactly how old she was; but 
there are some people and some things which 
never growold. From that minute there dawned 
upon me an idea, which I had the good sense and 
delicacy to keep entirely to myself, but which 
furnished me with a clew to many mysteries— 
even to that grand mystery of Charlie’s money. 


[ro BE OCONTINUEKD.] 





SMALL ECONOMIES. 


OW this same saving is a trial; there is no 
denying it. We do not honestly think wo- 
men, as a rule, are extravagant in large things, 
and they will cheerfully make large sacrifices ; 
but in small things they do not usually find econ- 
omy pleasant. This proceeds chiefly from igno- 
rance, false shame, and, in extreme cases, from 
idleness. 

Mistresses far too often do not know how to 
make the most of things, though, as far as their 
jights go, they will use them themselves, and 
oblige those connected with them to do likewise. 
Then, again, these petty economies are so small 
that one dreads to encounter cook’s face of hor- 
ror at such unheard-of meanness. The things 
are so petty! What difference can they make? 
The whole thing would not save smpence in 
the twenty-four hours, etc. Granted; but look 





through your accounts and see how your moncy 
goes. Is it not mostly carried off by odd six- 
pences that at the time seem almost too unim- 
portant to consider. None, until they try, real- 
ize how tiny sums will mount up in a short 
space of time, and how far scraps will go in mak- 
ing dainty dishes, tempting to eat, and saving the 
butcher’s book. 

It is just in these small economies that French 
women are such splendid managers. They know 
exactly how far everything will go, and have no 
false shame at any management that will save 
even a penny. Yet in spite of this (perhaps be- 
cause of this), French cookery is always quoted 
as the best. The fact is, French cookery is a 
cookery of scraps ; and it is owing to this that the 
French ménagére can produce so tempting and 
varied a menu on the microscopic sum that does 
duty as housekeeping allowance. Of course the 
great cordons bleus du not practice this rigid econ 
omy; but that is not the style of cookery we are 
referring to. It is French domestic cookery to 
which we allude, and how every scrap has its 
value, and is carefully considered. This is the 
secret of it all, for to make réchauffés wholesome 
and palatable the cookery must be most careful, 
and the scraps, however small, good of their kind. 
A French menu reads most grandly, but write it 
out in plain English, and see how homely the 
fare is in nine cases out of ten. In this country 
there is a wide-spread idea that it is bad economy 
to buy any but the best joints of meat, unless 
actually obliged to do so by the shallowness of 
one’s purse; and for this reason parts are left 
as inferior which, if properly dressed, would af- 
ford fare as wholesome and palatable as, and far 
less expensive than, the more thought of “ prime” 
jeints. It is curious how fashion has tabooed 
some dishes as quite too vulgar for any but the 
innermost privacy of the family cirele, though 
many of these very dishes will be cheerfully ac- 
cepted when presented abroad with a foreign 
name. Take tripe, for instance. Men, asa rule, 
know and like it, though they do not often in- 
troduce it to their family fare; but very few la- 
dies have seen it, and fewer still have tasted it. 
Be this as it may, few things can be served in so 
varied and dainty fashions, while, for the invalid, 


it is a marvellous addition to the sick-room fare. 


Onions are homely vegetables, and are apt to fla- 
vor everything connected with them more strong- 
ly than suits a delicate palate ; still, there are few 
dishes but owe their flavor in a great measure to 
this despised vegetable, or its even coarser bro- 
ther, garlic. Nothing but bad management is an- 
swerable if onions flavor a dish too strongly, or 
if every one is informed by their noses of the 
fact that there is cabbage for dinner. Curiously 
enough, directly economy becomes a necessity, the 
housekeeper inaugurates, under the name of plain 
fare, about the most wasteful style of cookery at- 
tainable. Fish, vegetables, entrées, are all ruth- 
lessly cut off, and the family fare subsides into 
roast or boiled, with potatoes, and perhaps a pud- 
ding. Now, in the first place, roasting is not an 
economical way of cooking meat, it shrinks so 
the In the second, trusting 
entirely to butcher’s-meat, as you do in the case 
we are supposing, certainly does 
your expenditure 


process, 


not decrease 
With proper care, little dishes 
can be contrived easily out-of scraps that five 
out of seven soi-disant “ good plain cooks”’ would 
throw aside as worthless. Take fish, for instance. 
What becomes of the head of a cod and the huge 
backbone? Behind the tire or in the dust heap 
by this time. Well, take this head and bone, 
with some of the water it was boiled in, some 
parsley, a small onion stuck with two or three 
cloves, a carrot, and seasoning to taste. Let these 
all simmer till it almost jellies, add a little milk, 
thicken with a little butter rolled in flour, strain 
it, and serve with fried bread eut into dice. If 
you have any scraps of fish, or a few oysters left 
from sauce, flake the fish free from skin and 
bone, and with the oysters lay it into the soup to 
heat, not boil, just before serving; or a littl 
curry powder may be mixed with the butter and 
flour thickening, and half a tin of preserved lob 
ster carefully warmed in the soup. This may 
not be a “company” soup, but it certainly is ap 
petizing on a cold day. Luckily, we are begin 
ning to realize that soup does not require the 
enormous amount of fresh meat formerly consid- 
ered indispensable for family fare, and that in 
some cases soups can be made, and very good 
soups too, with no stock at all. Aspiec jelly, again, 
is admittedly a delicious garnish, and the average 
housekeeper would never dream of using it for 
daily fare. But it is easy to make, and as eco- 
nomical as it is dainty. The fish stock mentioned 
above, cleared, and with a little isinglass or gela- 
tine added to it, and a suspicion of tarragon 
vinegar, will turn scraps of fish into a jelly that, 
garnished with some freshly washed lettuce, will 
go far to atone for the cold mutton at the other 
end, and will be tempting when the heat makes 
the very idea of solid food repulsive. Vegeta- 
bles, again, can be used up in a variety of ways. 
There is always sure to be some left in the dishes, 
and a careful housekeeper will be haunted for 
days by those scraps, or be aggravated by seeing 
the vegetables left over thrown into the waste 
tub. Now any cooked vegetables, with the ad- 
dition of a little salad sauce, an anchovy or two, 
a few morsels of caviare, or even the best parts 
of a bloater, will make a very fair imitation of 
Russian salad; or, again, chopped fine, seasoned 
rather highly, and mixed with a little butter or 
good dripping, and steamed or baked in a mould, 
they produce an appetizing macédoine. To dwell 
ers in the country extra vegetables are not such 
a loss, but in towns a conscientious housewife does 
get worried by waste. - In the most admirably ar- 
ranged kitchens scraps there must and always 
will be; waste and unusable scraps, there never 
will. <A very little thought and study of a cook- 
ery book will enable you to use up everything. 
There is not a cookery book that does not give 
recipes for réchauffés, all more or less tempting. 
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Their forms all symmetry, their motions grace ; 
Thick without burthen, close as fishes’ scales, 


Birds, the free tenants of earth, air, and ocean, 
In plumage delicate and beautiful, 
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DING THE GULLS. 


Or loose as full-blown poppies on the gale ; 

With wings that seem as they’d a soul within them, 

They bear their owners with such sweet enchantment. 
—J. MONTGOMERY. 
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EXIT TOMMY. 
By THE REV. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A. 


“TTYOMMY must leave us to-night,” we said, 
1 Moving #0 softly about his bed. 

Though seven sweet years he bad borne our name, 

His Father above bad the better claim. 


His poor little curls had been shorn away, 
And his tiny face was old and gray ; 

Cold was his hand and moist his brow, 
And his voice was only a whisper now. 


Tommy lay there with his great round eyes, 
And we, the watchers, were old and wise, 
But a deepening light in those eyes we saw, 
That touched our grief with a tender awe- 


A message had come from the King of Kings— 
We — the sound of the angel's Wings; " 
We caught faint whispers and gimmerings dim, 
But the words and the touch Were for only him. 


»hed, and read 
Much had we pondered, and probed, b 
Had questioned *re living, invoked the dead. 
“ What is Deat! 4 seeret ?” had cried—while he, 
The child of seven, we"! forth to see. 


We might follow #im down to the awful shore, 
Be drenched an@ Stunned with the spray and roar, 
But we must ger, with wavings fond, 

While he would sail to the land beyond. 


We felt thay the angel that held his hand 
And led hjf down to the misty strand, 
Was tellig#z him now, in whispers low, 
What sifats he would see, and whither go. 


But Mish! the voice from the little bed, 
Ang’the watchful mother bent her head. 
« Yammy, I know that I’m soon to die, 
4d I want to wish them all good-by. 


“+I shouldn’t like anything here to say, 

‘He didn’t shake hands when he went away; 
He was glad to be off to his harp and wings, 
And couldn’t remember his poor old things.’ 


“In heaven I never should feel content 

If I hadn’t been kind before I went; 

So let me take leave of them, great and small, 
Animals, people, and toys, and all.” 


So the word went forth, and in no great while 
The servants entered in solemn file, 

The stout old cook, and the house-maid Rose, 
And the aproned boy with his smutted nose. 


So each of the women, with streaming cheek, 
Bent over and kissed him and could not speak ; 
But he said that they must not grieve and cry, 
For they'd meet again in the happy sky. 


"Twas longer and harder to deal with Jim— 

The child grew grave as he looked at him, 

For he thought to himself, “ He bets and swears, 
And I hardly believe that he says his prayers.” 


“Oh, Jim, dear Jim, if you do such things 
You'll never be dressed in a harp and wings.” 
He talked to the boy as a father should, 

And begged him hard to be grave and good. 


The lad lounged out with a brazen air, 

And whistled derisively down the stair; 

But they found him hid in the hole for coal, 
Sobbing and praying in grief of soul. 


Olid Rover came next, sedate and good, 
And gazed at his master and understood. 
Then up we carried, in order due, 

Maria, the cat, and her kittens two, 


Proud purred the mother, and arched her back, 
Aud vaunted her kittens, one white, one black ; 
And the sweet white kitten was good and still, 
But the black one played with his night-gown’s frill. 


He stroked them all with his poor weak hand, 
But he felt that they could not understand. 
He smiled, however, and was vot vexed, 

And bade us bring him the rabbit next. 


He welcomed Punch with a loving smile, 

And hugged him close in his arms awhile, 

And we knew (for the dear child’s eyes grew dim) 
How grievous it was to part with him, 


His mother he bade, with tearful cheek, 
Give Punch his carrot three days a week, 
With lettuce leaves on a cautious plan, 
And only just moisten his daily bran. 


Then next we bronght to him, one by one, 
liis dram and his trumpet, his sword and gun; 
And we lifted up for his fondling hand, 

His good gray steed on the rocking-stand. 


Then close to his feet we placed a tray, 
Aud we set his armies in array ; 

And his eyes were bright with fire and dew 
As we propped him up for his last review. 


His ark came next, and pair by pair 

Passed Deasts of the earth and fowls of the air; 
He kissed good Japhet, and Ham, and Shem, 
And waved his hands to the rest of them, 


But we saw that bis eyes had lost their fire, 
And bis dear little voice begun to tire; 

He lay quite still for a little while, 

With eyes half closed and a peaceful smile. 


Then, ‘* Mamiay,” he said, and never stirred, 
And his mother bent for the whispered word; 
“Give him his carrot each second day,” 

Our Tommy murmured, and passed away. 





A MORAL EXIGENCY. 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 


T five o'clock, Eunice Fairweather went up- 
stairs to dress herself for the sociable and 
Christmas tree to be given at the parsonage 
that night in honor of Christmas-eve. She had 
been very busy all day making preparations for it. 
She was the minister’s daugbter, and had, of a 
necessity, to take an active part in such affairs. 
She took it as usual loyally and energetically, 
but there had always been seasons from her child- 
hood—and she was twenty-five now—when the 
social duties to which she had been born seemed 
a weariness and a bore to her. They had seemed 
80 to-day. She had patiently and faithfully 
sewed up little lace bags with divers colored 
worsteds, and stuffed them with candy. She had 
strung pop-corn, and marked the parcels which 
had been pouring in since daybreak from all 
quarters, She had taken her prominent part 
among the corps of indefatigable women always 
present to assist on such occasions, and kept 
up her end of the line as minister's daughter 
bravely. Now, however, the last of the zealou., 
chattering women she had been working with 
had bustled home, with a pleasant importance in 
every hitch of her shawled shoulders, and would 








not bustle back again until half past six or 80; 
and the tree, fully bedecked, stood in unconscious 
impressiveness in the parsonage parlor. F 

Eunice had @ome upstairs with the resolution 
to dress herself directly for the festive occasion, 
and to hasten down again to be in readiness for 
new exigencies. Her mother was delicate, and had 
kept*her room all day in order to prepare herself 

for the evening, her father was inefficient at such 
times, there was no servant, and the brunt of ev- 
erything came on her. 

But her resolution gave way ; she wrapped her- 
self in an old plaid shawl and lay down on her 
bed to rest a few minutes. She did not close 
her eyes, but lay studying idly the familiar details 
of the room. It was small,and one side ran in 
under the eaves; for the parsonage was a cot- 
tage. There was one window, with a white cot- 
ton curtain trimmed with tasselled frimge, and 
looped up on an old porcelain knob with a pic- 
ture painted on it. That knob, with its tiny 
bright landscape, had been one of the pretty won- 
ders of Eunice’s childhood. She looked at it 
even now with interest, and the marvel and the 
beauty of it had not wholly departed for her eyes. 
The walls of the little room had a scraggly-pat- 
terned paper on them. The first Justre of it had 
departed, for that too was one of the associates 
of Eunice’s childhood, but in certain lights there 
was a satin sheen and a blue line visible. Blue 
roses on a satin ground had been the original 
pattern, It had never been pretty, but Eunice 
had always had faith init. There was an ancient 
straw matting on the floor, a home-made braided 
rug before the cottage bedstead, and one before 
the stained pine bureau, There were a few poor 
attempts at adornment on the walls; a splint 
letter case, a motto worked in worsteds, a gay 
print of an eminently proper little girl holding a 
faithful little dog. 

This last, in its brilliant crudeness, was not a 
work of art, but Eunice believed in it. She was a 
conservative creature. Even after her year at 
the seminary, for which money had been scraped 
together five years ago, she had the same admir- 
ing trust in all the revelations of her childhood. 
Her home, on her return to it, looked as fair to 
her as it had always done; no old ugliness which 
familiarity had caused to pass unnoticed before 
gave her a shock of surprise. 

She lay quietly, her shawl shrugged up over 
her face, so only her steady light brown eyes were 
visible. The room was drearily cold. She never 
had a fire; one in a sleeping-room would have 
been sinful luxury in the poor minister’s family. 
Even her mother’s was only warmed from the 
sitting-room. 

In sunny weather Eunice’s room was cheerful, 
and its look, if not actually its atmosphere, would 
warm one a little, for the windows faced south- 
west. But to-day all the light had come through 
low gray clouds, for it had been threatening snow 
ever since morning, and the room had been dis- 
mal. 

A comfortless dusk was fast spreading over 
everything now. Eunice rose at length, thinking 
that she must either dress herself speedily, or go 
down-stairs for a candle. 

She was a tall, heavily built girl, with large, 
well-formed feet and hands. She had a full face, 
and a thick, colorless skin. Her features were 
coarse, but their combination affected one plea- 
santly. It was a stanch, honest face, with a sug- 
gestion of obstinacy in it. 

She looked unhappily at herself in her little 
square glass, as she brushed out her hair, and ar- 
ranged it in a smooth twist at the top of her head. 
It was not becoming, but it was the way she had 
always done it. She did not admire the effect her- 
self when the coiffure was complete, neither did 
she survey her appearance complacently when 
she had gotten into her best brown cashmere 
dress, with its ruffle of starched lace in the neck. 
But it did not occur to her that any change could 
be made for the better. It was her best dress, 
and it was the way she did up her hair. She did 
not like either, but the simple facts of them end- 
ed the matter for her. 

After the same fashion she regarded her own 
lot in life, with a sort of resigned disapproval. 

On account of her mother’s ill health, she had 


been incumbered for the last five years with the 


numberless social duties to which the wife of a 
poor country minister is liable. She had been 
active in Sunday-school picnics and church socia- 
bles, in mission bands and neighborhood prayer- 
meetings. She was a church member, and a good 
girl, but the rd/e did not suit her. Still she accepted 
it as inevitable, and would no more have thought 
of evading it than she would have thought of 
evading life altogether. There was about her an 
almost stubborn steadfastness of onward move- 
ment that would forever keep her in the same 
rut, no matter how disagreeable it might be, unless 
_ influence outside of herself might move 
er. 

When she went down-stairs she found her 
mother seated beside the sitting-room stove, also 
arrayed in her best—a shiny black silk, long in 
the shoulder seams, the tops of the sleeves adorn- 
ed with pointed caps trimmed with black velvet 
ribbon, 

She looked up at Eunice as she entered, a com- 
placent smile on her long, delicate face; she 
thought her homely, honest-looking daughter 
charming in her best gown. 

A murmur of men’s voices came from the next 
room, whose door was closed. 

“ Father’s got Mr. Wilson in there,” explained 
Mrs. Fairweather, in response to Eunice’s inquir- 
ing glance. “He came just after you went up- 
stairs. They've been talking very busily about 
something. Perhaps Mr. Wilson wants to ex- 
change.” 

Just at that moment the study door opened 
and the two men came out, Eunice’s father, tall 
and round-shouldered, with grayish sandy hair 
and beard, politely allowing his guest to precede 
him. There was a little resemblance between 





the two, though there was no relationship. Mr. 
Wilson was a younger man by ten years; he was 
shorter and slighter; but he had similarly sandy 
hair and beard, though they were not quite so 
gray, and something the same cast of counte- 
nance. He was settled over a neighboring par- 
ish ; he was a widower with four young children ; 
his wife had died a year before. 

He had spoken to Mrs. Fairweather on his first 
entrance, so he stepped directly toward Eunice 
with extended hand. His ministerial affability 
was slightly dashed with embarrassment, and his 
thin cheeks were crimson around the roots of his 
sandy beard. 

Eunice shook the proffered hand with calm 
courtesy, and inquired after his children. She 
had not a thought that his embarrassment be- 
tokened anything, if indeed she observed it at 
all. 


Her father stood by with an air of awkward 
readiness to proceed to action, waiting until the 
two should cease the interchanging of courtesies. 

When the expected pause came he himself 
placed a chair for Mr. Wilson. “Sit down, Bro- 
ther Wilson,” he said, nervously, “and I will con- 
sult with my daughter concerning the matter we 
were speaking of. Eunice, I would like to speak 
a moment with you in the study.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” said Eunice. She looked sur- 
prised, but she followed him at once into the 
study. “Tell me as quickly as you can what it 
is, father,” she said, “for it is nearly time for 
people to begin coming, and I shall have to at- 
tend to them. 

She had not seated herself, but stood leaning 
carelessly against the study wall, questioning her 
father with her steady eyes. 

He stood in his awkward height before her. 
He was plainly trembling. “Eunice,” he said, 
in a shaking voice, “ Mr. Wilson came—to say— 
he would like to marry you, my dear daughter.” 

He cleared his throat to hide his embarrass- 
ment. He felt a terrible constraint in speaking 
to Eunice of such matters ; he looked shamefaced 
and distressed. 

Eunice eyed him steadily. She did not change 
color in the least. “I think I would rather re- 
main as I am, father,” she said, quietly. 

Her father roused himself then. “ My dear 
daughter,” he said, with restrained eagerness, 
“don’t decide this matter too hastily, without giv- 
ing it all the consideration it deserves. Mr. Wil- 
son is a good man; he would make you a worthy 
husband ; and he needs a wife sadly. Think what 
a wide field of action would be before you with 
those four little motherless children to love and 
care for! You would have a wonderful opportu- 
nity to do good.” 

“T don’t think,” said Eunice, bluntly, “that I 
should care for that sort of an opportunity.” 

“Then,” her father went on, “ you will forgive 
me if I speak plainly, my dear. You—are getting 
older; you have not had any other visitors. You 
would be well provided for in this way—” 

“Exceedingly well,” replied Eunice, slowly. 
“There would be six hundred a year and a leaky 
parsonage for a man and woman and four chil- 
dren, and—nobody knows how many more.” She 
was almost coarse in her slow indignation, and 
did not blush at it. 

“The Lord would provide for His servants.” 

“T don’t know whether He would or not. I 
don’t think He would be under any obligation to 
if His servant deliberately incumbered himself 
with more of a family than he had brains to sup- 
port.” 

Her father looked so distressed that Eunice’s 
heart smote her for her forcible words. “ You 
don’t want to get rid of me, surely, father,” she 
said, in a changed tone. 

Mr. Fairweather’s lips moved uncertainly as he 
answered: “No, my dear daughter; don’t ever 
let such a thought enter your head. I only— 
Mr. Wilson is a good man, and a woman is best 
off married, and your mother and I are old. Ihave 
never laid up anything. Sometimes— Maybe I 
don’t trust the Lord enough, but I have felt anx- 
ious about you, if anything happened to me.” 
Tears were standing in his light blue eyes, which 
had never been so steady and keen as his daugh- 
ter’s. 

There came a loud peal of the door-bell. Eu- 
nice started. “There! I must go,” she said. 
“ We'll talk about this another time. Don’t wor- 
ry about it, father dear.” 

“ But, Eunice, what shall I say to him?” 

“ Must something be said to-night ?” 

“Tt would hardly be treating him fairly other- 
wise.” 

Eunice looked hesitatingly at her father’s worn, 
anxious face. “Dell him,” she said at length, 
“that I will give him his answer in a week.” 

Her father looked gratified, ‘“ We will take 
it to the Lordyatiy dear.” 

Eunice’s lip curled curiously; but she said, 
“ Yes, sir,” dutifully, and hastened from the room 
to answer the door-bell. 

The fresh bevies that were constantly arriving 
after that engaged’ her whole attention. She 
could do no more than give a hurried “ Good-even- 
ing” to Mr. Wilson when he came to take leave, 
after a second short conference with her father 
in the study. He looked deprecatingly hopeful. 

The poor man was really in a sad case. Six 
years ago, when he married, he had been roman- 
tic. He would never be again. He was not thirst- 
ing for love and communion with a kindred spirit 
now, but for a good, capable woman who would 
take care of his four clamorous children without 
a salary. 

He returned to his shabby, dirty parsonage 
that night, with, it seemed to him, quite a rea- 
sonable hope that his affairs might soon be 
changed for the better. Of course he would 
have preferred that the lady should have said yes 
directly; it would both have assured him, and 
shortened the time to when his burdens should 
be lightened; but he could hardly have expected 
that, when his proposal was so sudden, and there 








had been no preliminary attention on his part. 
The week’s probation, therefore, did not daunt 
him much. He did not really see why Eunice 
should refuse him, She was plain, was getting 
older; it probably was her first, and very likely 
her last, chance of marriage. He was a clergy- 
man in good standing, and she would not lower 
her social position. He felt sure that he was now 
about to be relieved from the unpleasant predic- 
ament in which he had been ever since his wife’s 
death, and from which he had been forced to 
make no effort to escape, for decency’s sake, for 
a full year. The year, in fact, had been up five 
days ago. He actually took credit to himself for 
remaining quiescent during those five days. It 
was rather shocking, but there was a good deal 
to be said for him. No wife, and four small chil- 
dren, six hundred dollars a year, moderate brain, 
and an active conscience, are a hard combination 
of circumstances for any man, 

He returned thanks, however, to-night to the 
Lord for his countless blessings with pious fer- 
vor, which would have been lessened had he 
known of the state of Eunice’s mind just at that 
moment, 

The merry company had all departed, the tree 
stood dismantled in the parlor, and she was pre- 
paring for bed, with her head full, not of him, 
but another man, 

Standing before her glass combing out her 
rather scanty, lustreless hair, her fancy pictured 
to her, beside her own homely, sober face, an- 
other, a man’s, blonde and handsome, with a gen- 
tle, almost womanish smile on the full red lips, 
and a dangerous softness in the blue eyes. Could 
a third person have seen the double picture as 
she did, he would have been struck with a sense 
of the incongruity, almost absurdity, of it. Eu- 
nice herself, with her hard, uncompromising com- 
mon-sense, took the attitude of a third person in 
regard to it, and blew her light out at length, and 
shut it out, with a bitter amuscment in her heart 
at her own folly. 

There had been present that evening a young 
man who was comparatively a recent acquisition 
to the village society. He had been in town 
about three months. His father, two years be- 
fore, had purchased one of the largest farms in 
the vicinity, moving there from an adjoining 
State. This son had been absent at the time; he 
was reported to be running a cattle ranch in one 
of those distant Territories which seem almost 
fabulous to New-Englanders. Since he had come 
home he had been the cynosure of the village. 
He was thirty and a little over, but he was singu- 
larly boyish in his ways, and took part in all the 
town frolics with gusto. He was popularly sup- 
posed to be engaged to Ada Harris, Squire Har- 
ris’s daughter, as she was often called. Her fa- 
ther was the prominent man of the village, lived: 
in the best house, and had the loudest voice in 
public matters. He was a lawyer, with rather 
more pomposity than ability, perhaps, but there 
had always been money and influence in the Har- 
ris family, and these warded of all criticism. 

The daughter was a pretty blonde of average 
attainments, but with keen wits and strong pas- 
sions. She had not been present at the Christ- 
mas tree, and her lover, either on that account, 
or really from some sudden fancy he had taken 
to Eunice, had been at her elbow the whole even- 
ing. He had a fashion of making his attentions 
marked: he did on that occasion. He made a pre- 
tense of assisting her, but it was only a pretense, 
and she knew it, though she thought it marvel- 
lous. She had met him, but had not exchanged 
two words with him before. She had seen him 
with Ada Harris, and he had seemed almost as 
much out of her life as a lover ina book. Young 
men of his kind were unknown quantities hereto- 
fore to this steady, homely young woman. They 
seemed to belong to other girls. 

So his devotion to her through the evening, 
and his asking permission to call when he took 
leave, seemed to her well-nigh incredible. Her 
head was not turned,in the usual acceptation of 
the term—it was not an easy head to turn—but it 
was full of Burr Mason, and every thought, no 
matter how wide a starting-point it had, lost itself 
at last in the thought of him. 

Mr. Wilson’s proposal weighed upon her terri- 
bly through the next week. Her father seemed 
bent upon her accepting it; so did her mother, 
who sighed in secret over the prospect of her 
daughter’s remaining unmarried. Either through 
unworldliness, or their conviction of the desira- 
bility of the marriage in itself, the meagreness of 
the financial outlook did not seem to influence 
them in the least. 

Eunice did not once think of Burr Mason as 
any reason for her reluctance, but when the day 
but one before her week of probation was up he 
called, and when, the next day, he took her to 
drive, she decided on a refusal of the minister’s 
proposal easily enough. She had wavered a little 
before. 

So Mr. Wilson was left to decide upon some 
other worthy reliable woman as a subject for his 
addresses, and Eunice kept on with her new 
lover. : 

How this sober, conscientious girl could recon- 
cile to herself the course she was now taking was 
a question. It was probable she did not make 
the effort; she was so sensible that she would 
have known its futility and hypocrisy before- 
hand. 

She knew her lover had been engaged to Ada 
Harris; that she was encouraging him in cruel 
and dishonorable treatment of another woman; 
but she kept steadily on. People even came to 
her and told her that the jilted girl was breaking 
her heart. She listened, her homely face set in 
an immovable calm. She listened quietly to her 
parents’ remonstrance, and kept on. 

There was an odd quality in Burr Mason’s 
character. He was terribly vacillating, but he 
knew it. Once he said to Eunice, with the care- 
less freedom that would have been almost inso- 
lence in another man: “Don’t let me sec Ada 
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Harris much, I warn you, dear. I mean to be 
true to you, but she has such a pretty face, and 
I meant to be true to her, but you have—I don’t 
know just what, but something she has not.” 

Eunice knew the truth of what he said perfect- 
ly. The incomprehensibleness of it all to her, 
who was so sensible of her own disadvantages, 
was the fascination she had for such a man. 

A few days after Burr Mason had made that 
remark, Ada Harris came to see her. When 
Eunice went into the sitting-room to greet her, 
she kept her quiet, unmoved face, but the change 
in the girl before her was terrible. It was not 
wasting of flesh or pallor that it consisted in, 
but something worse. Her red lips were set so 
hard that the soft curves in them were lost, her 
cheeks burned feverishly, her blue eyes had a 
fierce light in them, and, most pitiful thing of all 
for another woman to see, she had not crimped 
her pretty blonde hair, but wore it combed straight 
back from her throbbing forehead. 

When Eunice entered, she waited for no pre- 
liminary courtesies, but sprang forward, and 
caught hold of her hand with a strong nervous 
grasp, and stood so, her pretty, desperate face 
confronting Eunice’s calm, plain one. 

“Eunice!” she cried, “ Eunice! why did you take 
him away from me? Eunice! Eunice!’ Then 
she broke into a low wail, without any tears. 

Eunice released her hand, and seated herself. 
“You had better take a chair, Ada,” she said, in 
her slow, even tones, “When you say him, you 
mean Burr Mason, I suppose.” 

“You know Ido. Oh, Eunice, how could you ? 
how could you? I thought you were so good !” 

“You ask me why J do this and that, but 
don’t you think he had anything to do with it 
himself ?” 

Ada stood before her, clinching her little white 
hands. “Eunice Fairweather, you know Burr 
Mason, and I know Burr Mason. You know that 
if you gave him up, and refused to see him, he 
would come back to me. You know it.” 

“Yes, 1 know it.” 

“You know it; you sit there and say you know 
it, and yet you do this cruel thing—you, a minis- 
ter’s daughter. You understood from the first 
how it was. You knew he was mine, that you 
had no right to him. You knew if you shunned 
him ever so little, that he would come back to 
me. And yet you let him come and make love to 
you. You knewit. There is no excuse for you: 
you knew it. Itis no better for him. You have 
encouraged him in being false. You have dragged 
him down. You are a plainer girl than I, and a 
soberer one, but you are no better. You will not 
make him a better wife. You can not make him 
a good wife after this. It is all for yourself— 
yourself!” 

Eunice sat still. 

Then Ada flung herself on her knees at her 
side, and pleaded, as for her life. ‘ Eunice, oh, Eu- 
nice, give him up to me. Itis killing me. Eunice, 
dear Eunice, say you will.” 

As Eunice sat looking at the poor dishevelled 
golden head bowed over her lap, a recollection 
flashed across her mind, oddly enough, of a certain 
recess at the village school they two had attend- 
ed years ago, when she was among the older girls, 
and Ada a child to her: how she had played she 
was her little girl, and held her in her lap, and 
that golden head had nestled on her bosom. 

“Eunice, oh, Eunice, he loved me first. You 
had better have stolen away my own heart. It 
would not have been so wicked or so cruel. 
How could you? Oh, Eunice, give him back to 
me. Eunice, won’t you?” 

“ No.” 

Ada rose, staggering, without another word. 
She moaned a little to herself as she crossed the 
room to the door. Eunice accompanied her to 
the outer door, and said good-by. Ada did not 
return it. Eunice saw her steady herself by 
catching hold of the gate as she passed through. 

Then she went slowly upstairs to her own room, 
wrapped herself in a shaw], and lay down on her 
bed, as she had that Christmas-eve. She was 
very pale, and there was a strange look, almost 
of horror, on her face. She stared, as she lay 
there, at all the familiar objects in the room, but 
the most common and insignificant of them had 
a strange and awful look to her. Yet the change 
was in herself, not in them. The shadow that 
was over her own soul overshadowed them and 
perverted her vision, But she felt also almost a 
fear of all those inanimate objects she was gazing 
at. They were so many reminders of a better 
state with her, for she had gazed at them all in 
her unconscious childhood. She was sickened 
with horror at their dumb accusations, There 
was the little glass she had looked in before she 
had stolen another woman’s dearest wealth away 
from her, the chair she had sat in, the bed she 
had lain in. 

At last Eunice Fairweather’s strong will broke 
down before the accusations of her own con- 
science, which were so potent as to take upon 
themselves material shapes. 

Ada Harris, in her pretty chamber, lying worn 
out on her bed, her face buried in the pillow, 
started at a touch on her shoulder. Some one 
had stolen into the. room unannounced—not her 
mother, for she was waiting outside. Ada turn- 
ed her head, and saw Eunice. She struck at her 
wildly with her slender hands, ‘“ Go away!” she 
screamed. 

“ Ada!” 

“Go away!” 

“ Burr Mason is down-stairs. 
to call on you.” 

Ada sat upright, staring at her, her hand still 
uplifted. 

“T am going to break my engagement with 
him.” 

“Oh, Eunice! Eunice! you blessed—” 

Eunice drew the golden head down on her bo- 
som, just as she had on that old school-day. 

“Love me all you can, Ada,” she said. “I 
want—something.” 


I came with him 





WOMEN AND CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM. 


NDER this same heading, “ Women and Civil 
Service Reform,” at the time that the Civil 
Service Reform Bill was before Congress, the 
writer of the present paper was permitted to lay 
before the readers of the Bazar some facts which 
seemed to promise both direct and consequential 
advantages to women from the passage of that act. 
Once admitting the truth on which civil service 
reform bases its plea for rule, that “the ability, 
attainments, and character requisite for the fit 
discharge of official duties of any kind are in 
themselves the highest claim upon an office,” it 
was impossible to exclude women from competi- 
tion, and so we found, when the Commission had 
organized and was ready to carry out the provi- 
sions of the act, that the examinations were thrown 
open to both men and women. In a second ar- 
ticle, which appeared inthe Bazar last summer— 
“ Women and Classified Civil Service” —such rules 
and information on the subject of examinations 
as would be of any interest or service to women 
anxious to compete for government clerkships 
were gathered together, and the promise for wo- 
men of “equality before the law” was further 
fortified by a letter from Mr. D. B. Eaton, Civil 
Service Commissioner. In this courteous note, 
however, Mr. Eaton explained “ that the number 
and proportion of women who may be appointed 
is to no extent in the discretion of the Commis- 
sion, but depends upon the laws and the appoint- 
ing power” (italics are ours). What interpre- 
tation the various “ appointing powers” through- 
out the country have made of their “ discretion,” 
under the law, becomes a matter of interest to 
women in the light of the “ First Annual Report 
of the Civil Service Commission,” recently pre- 
sented to the President, and by him forwarded 
to Congress, 

Before presenting the meagre benefits to wo- 
men apparently disclosed by the report, we wish 
emphatically to state our admiration for the thor- 
ough and conscientious manner in which the Com- 
mission has done its duty, and our faith in the 
strong hold which the system has already, under 
its short trial, taken not only in public but in offi- 
cial favor. Appended to the report are letters 
of commendation of its workings from the chief 
of each department of the general government in 
Washington, and from the customs and postal of- 
ficials of the principal cities of the country. All 
the more reason why any seeming defects in its 
administration, due not to the Commission itself, 
but, we may say, to the unavoidable action or un- 
conscious prejudice of department and bureau 
officials, should be pointed out. Frankly, there- 
fore, but in no captious spirit, let us glance through 
this on the whole encouraging report. 

After calling attention to the very pregnant 
fact that since the passage of the Civil Service 
Act any vacancies occurring in some fourteen 
thousand places, which would formerly have been 
filled by the executive officers for the benefit of the 
“dominant party,” have been given to successful 
examination candidates, irrespective of political 
views or personal influence, but “in the order of 
merit and apportionment,” the report continues : 
“The mere opportunity of selecting one from 
four amounts to nothing in the way of patronage, 
....the places are made the prizes which merit 
earns for itself... . It may fairly be said that those 
thus entering the public service put themselves 
into office.” 

And yet, apparently, if we may judge from the 
tables accompanying the report, feminine merit 
has not been treated with the same consideration 
and justice that has rewarded masculine merit. 
Although a much smaller number of women ap- 
plied for examination, the proportion of success- 
ful ones was higher than among the men, where- 
as the proportion of female clerks appointed ap- 
pears to the casual reader mysteriously low. 

We shall let the figures first speak for them- 
selves, stating here that where the tables failed 
to make clear the condition of things they were 
supplemented by answers to queries addressed 
directly to one of the chief commissioners, 

Table 1 shows the number of examinations, 
number of those examined, passed, appointed, 
age, education, ete., in the departmental service 
in Washington. Of the seven hundred and eighty- 
four who presented themselves for examination, 
two hundred and ninety-three, or about thirty-five 
per cent., were women; of the four hundred and 
fifty-nine successful candidates, the proportion of 
women examined who passed was a trifle higher 
than that of the men. Although it is but just to 
say that, in answer to the question, “ Do those wo- 
men who pass the examinations attain as high a 
percentage of marks as men ?” the reply was, “I 
think not quite, taking all subjects together.” 

The data at hand makes the weaker sex supply 
about thirty-eight per cent. of the successful ones, 
although they formed but thirty-five per cent. of 
the applicants. Now for the appointments: Of 
the women who proved their “ merit,” how many 
were given its “reward”? This table does not 
show the sex of the fifty-three “clerks appoint- 
ed”; but the same authority that issued the ta- 
bles, in reply to our query on this point, answer- 
ed, “ Less than one-quarter”—that is, less than 
twenty-five per cent.—which leaves over seventy- 
five per cent. of the appointments to men. 

Table 2 contains the details of examinations, 
ete., for the customs service, where we would 
naturally not expect to find many women; there 
is no report of the number of women and men 
respectively examined and passed, but under the 
head of “clerks appointed” appear one woman 
and twenty-four men. 

Table 3 reports on the examinations for the 
postal service. Of the nine hundred and twen- 


ty examined for “clerkships,” only one hundred 
and ninety-nine, or less than twelve per cent., were 
women ; but of the five hundred and seventeen who 
gained the requisite number of marks, the pro- 
portion of women who passed was slightly high- 








er than that of the men—oue hundred aud thir- 
ty-five women passing out of one hundred and 
ninety-nine, and four hundred and eighty-two 
men out of seven hundred and twenty-one. Turn- 
ing now to the list of “ clerks appointed,” we find 
that of one hundred and seventy-one, one hundred 
and sixty-three were men, and eight women: one- 
third, or thirty-three per cent., of the men “ had put 
themselves into office,” whereas but one-seventeenth, 
or about six per cent.,of the women had succeeded 
in securing the chance to make good their first 
proof of the possession of “ attainments requisite 
for the fit discharge of official duties.” The mere 
fact of women being admitted to these competi- 
tive examinations proves “the laws” to be on 
their side; furthermore, we find in section 3 of 
rule xvi. of the Civil Service Act that where a 
request is made for four names from which to 
choose, unless there is some special regulation 
calling for clerks of “ either sex,” “sex shall be 
disregarded in the certifications.” 

What, then, can we say in defense of the “ ap- 
pointing powers”—the Scylla to Mr. Eaton’s Cha- 
rybdis of “ the laws”—when out of two hundred 
and forty-nine clerks appointed to fill vacancies 
during the six months of active work covered by 
this “ First Annual Report,” they select less than 
ten per cent. of female clerks, although women 
formed more than twenty-five per cent. of the 
successful candidates ? 

There are several explanations suggested by a 
practical knowledge of the organization of the 
several government departments, and a sensible 
realization of the force of habit and custom, both 
valuable influences, and ones not lightly to be 
scoffed at even when their rigorous observance 
may seem temporarily to work injustice. 

Reference to the “ Blue-Books” for 1883 shows 
us that amongst the present incumbents there is 
a much smaller number of female clerks in the 
departments in Washington than of male. For 
instance, in the State Department, out of fifty 
clerks employed, but eleven are women; in the 
Treasury Department, under the several principal 
“ divisions” respectively of “ Treasurer’s Office,” 
“ Comptroller’s Office,” “ Appointments,” “ War- 
rants,Estimates,and Appropriations,” “Customs,” 
“Loans and Currency,” and “ Records, Files, and 
Mails,” out of five hundred and forty-six employés 
under the head of “ clerks,” but one hundred and 
seventy-eight are women ; in the Patent-office, of 
ninety-five clerks, forty-four are women; in the 
“chief clerk’s branch of the Pension-office” are 
forty-one clerks, only fourteen being women; also 
in whole sections of the departments we find no 
women at all employed, such as the examiners of 
the Patent-office, and in the Department of War. 

We can understand in the light of these data 
that when a vacancy occurs—and it is evident 
that the majority of such for some time to come 
will be amongst male clerks—and the chief of a 
department or bureau has to select a new subor- 
dinate, that he will (unless uncommonly “ broad” 
in his views), when possible, choose a man, even 
though a woman’s name should stand first among 
the four certified to him from which to make a 
choice. All reforms take patient effort and ex- 
perimental time to be perfected. Somewhat the 
same explanation of the enormous disproportion 
between male and female “clerks appointed” in 
the postal service may also be suggested; the 
civil service rules only apply to the post-offices 
in the principal cities, and in these we find whole 
divisions without a female clerk. Take a large 
commercial port like San Francisco or Baltimore, 
and suppose a vacancy to occur in the registry or 
money-order departments of the Post-office, no 
matter how high her marks, we can hardly ex- 
pect a practical business man of middle age to 
select a young woman for a desk hitherto only 
held by men, and where men would be her only 
co-workers. It is only an increasing and satis- 
factory experience of the competence of women 
to do the work they ask for that will destroy the 
barriers to their full “ equality before the law.” 
We have no doubt that another year will reveal 
an evident gain for them in civil service employ- 
ment, for after summing up the benefits to be de- 
rived from the inauguration of the rules of the 
Civil Service Act, this first report refers to “the 
convictions rapidly growing in the public mind 
that every applicant for a place must win his or 
her own way to it by good conduct and superior 
capacity,” and sex can not long remain a bar aft- 
er those established by lawful examinations are 
passed. 

As a proof of how keenly the workings of the 
great reform are watched and criticised, it may not 
be out of place to refer here to a spicy debate in 
Congress, which occurred late in the present ses- 
sion, over the propriety of granting a very just re- 
quest for a slight increase in the appropriation for 
the expenses of the Civil Service Commission. A 
member of Congress (Mr. White) from Kentucky 
gave as one of his reasons for opposing it the fact 
that women had only received eight clerkships, 
and added, audaciously: “All those who are ap- 
pointed are voters, who in one way or another 
can aid in your political campaigns. Put the bal- 
lot in the hands of the women, and one-half of 
these appointments would be females, instead of 
eight out of one hundred and seventy-two. But 
the real opinion of the public, both men and wo- 
men, is more truly reflected in the words of Mr. 
Kasson, who answered the objector: “‘The reform 
has been in operation long enough to have ex- 
tended from the civil service of the general gov- 
ernment to that of the great States of Massachiu- 
setts and New York. It has been in operation 
long enough for us to see the clerks of depart- 
ments here in Washington attending to their reg- 
ular duties, and not giving their whole time and 
attention to political affairs. Athough the Civil 
Service Law is a new law, it is no longer an ex- 
periment.” 

As a fit addenda to what has been said, and 
in view of the probability that New York has 
only “set the pace” for the other States, in the 
matter of civil service commissions, we will add 








one or two extracts [rom a letter of the chief 
examiner of the Civil Service Commission of the 
State of New York, in regard to women’s eligibil- 
ity to fill clerkships in the departments of city 
governments under civil service regulations : 
“No mention of sex was made in the Civil 
Service Act, and none in the rules established 
thereunder; but upon a recent reference to the 
Attorney-General he hag decided that women may 
compete upon equal terms with men for posi- 
tions. At a general competitive examination 
held in twelve cities, April 24, one woman com- 
peted for a second-grade clerkship (salary less 
than $1200 per annum), and one for a third-grade 
clerkship (salary $1200 or more per annum). The 
former passed above the minimum. . . . The can- 
didate for the higher grade stood fourth in a list 
of thirty-seven, ... You will observe that the 
question of employment of female clerks in this 
State... . has been only recently broached, and 
that the Civil Service Act has encouraged the 
application of women for appointment. I believe 
that for a large proportion of the clerkships in 
the State departments women would be as effi- 
cient and faithful as men. It will be difficult, 
however, to overcome the custom of a century, 
and to secure the selection of women, even when 
certified as fit under the civil service rules.” 
What has the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to say to the customs of the first three quar- 
ters? Only filial remonstrance, which, when rea- 
sonably applied, always leads to reformation and 
just consideration. Catnerine BaLpwin, 





A CELESTIAL BELLE. 
By WONG CHIN FOO, 

J eoree belle is a curiosity to Chinamen 
as well as to Christians. Even her own 
country-women look upon her with as much won- 
der as admiration. One reason of this is her 
rarity. Belles in China ave rare birds of rare 
plumage. No ordinary community can afford 
the luxury of possessing more than one or two 

such dazzling charmers. 

The approach of a belle not only flutters the 
hearts of the gilded youth—the sons of mandarins 
and men of wealth—but draws upon her glances 
of envy and admiration from members of all 
classes of society, especially the fairer half of it. 
Fashion is the father or mother of despots, and a 
Chinese belle’s tiny foot presses as ruthlessly upon 
the necks of her subjects as the slipper of an 
American beauty, or the still larger shoe of the 
English professional walkist. 

What arts and sciences does a Chinese woman 
have to master before she can take her degree as 
a belle? Of moral qualities she need possess 
only that one necessary to the Christian lawyer— 
cheek. She must have nerve enough to look the 
publie in the face, and to endure any amount of 
praise without betraying her satiety, 

A Celestial belle’s most striking marks, how- 
ever, are not moral, Her movements, restive yet 
restrained, must give evidence of a great deal of 
suppressed animation. As speech with the male 
sex is of course forbidden her, her features, eyes, 
cheeks, and silent lips must all be eloquent. Her 
skin must have great firmness of texture to en- 
dure the continual coatings of white paste and 
vermilion paint which the laws of her being en- 
join. Her feet must not exceed three inches in 
length, or one inch in breadth. The finger-nails 
of her last three fingers must be as long as their 
fingers. These last two points are the especial 
glory of Chinese fashion. 

Besides these traits, a Celestial belle must have 
the instinct and art of a good historical novelist. 
lhis she needs in order to revive and make at- 
tractive the fashions in dress of three thousand 
years ago, for in China ladies’ fashions change 
even more slowly than in our Western towna. 
Men, strangely enough, are more progressive, and 
their present style of dress does not date baek 
further than two hundred years. 

The daily life of a Chinese belle does not differ 
much from that of a lady of fashion in the days 
of Pepys or the younger Walpole. Suspicious 
of the morning mists, she never rises before noon. 
Breakfast is served in her own room by her serv- 
ants. This languid meal over, she begins the se- 
rious business of her life. Hair by hair, support- 
ed by three or four hair-dressers, she attacks the 
tangled locks in whose adornment she finds her 
chief pride. 

Both mistress and maids labor for three or 
four hours, with snatches of rest, and, thorough- 
ly exhausted by their task at six o’clock, sit down 
to their dinner. Each province has its separate 
method of dressing the hair, eighteen in all, and 
the fashion of a woman’s hair betrays her resi- 
dence. The handsomest coiffure is worn by the 
women of Khan Lu, that boasts the beautiful 
cities of Soo Chow and Shanghai. The hair is 
drawn back from the forehead and temples, and 
tied close to the neck with crimson silk ribbons. 
Below the ribbons it falls about a foot, and 
spreads, curving outward at the end, so as not 
to touch the shoulders. This mode of dressing 
the hair robs old age of half his baleful power, 
for a woman with this coiffure, seen from behind, 
may be sixteen or sixty, and no one the wiser. 
Jewels, flowers, and laces deck the dainty braids. 

Such, and so marvelle.isly made, is the beauty 
of the dominant nation of Asia. Strangely 
enough, the belle is the only woman in China who 
has a shadow of freedom. She is allowed to go 
to theatres, and even to pay visits, with far less 
surveillance than her less favored sisters. There 
is something in the black patch that she wears 
next her left temple, or by the corner of her 
mouth, that checks any attempt at impropriety. 

A belle of course never walks, and rarely wad- 
dles, but is almost always borne in a sedan-chair. 
She is an adept in the language of the eyes, and 
through those silent windows can signal more 
persuasive arguments than fame with her hun- 
dred tongues. 
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VERY UN-NATURAL 
HISTORY, 

NHERE are several Natural Histories 
| which profess to be complete; this 
professes to be an incomplete chapter 
of very Un-natural History. 

Let us begin with the mammalia, and 
be learned and orderly. The lion’s place 
in the books is occupied by the cat in 
folk-lore. She has nine lives ; not liter- 
ally—it is a poetical expression for her 
prosaic hard times. “ Every dog has his 
day, and a cat has two Sundays,” is an 
Essex saying, not hinting that tabby has 
a double share of homely rest, but that 
when a dog’s “day” is a lifetime, a cat 
may be said to have nine days, and, 
counting from the first day of the week, 
two Sundays. Did any one except Alice 
in Wonderland ever see a Cheshire cat 
grinning? Here come the commen- 
tators again, and say that Cheshire 
cheeses were once moulded into the 
shape of cats, with bristles stuck in for 
whiskers. Alas! this looks like upside- 
down wisdom. The grin must have ori- 
ginated because of the cheeses, and not 
the cheeses because of the grin. Others 
suggest that a sign-painter once furnish- 
ed lions rampant to the Cheshire inns, 
but painted so badiy that the lions were 
mistaken for grinning cats. To show 
how a saying grows, this one is now 
stretched in some parts of the country 
to “grinning like a Cheshive cat chew- 
ing gravel.” The last words are a rare 
stimulant to imagining the grin. 

Irish cats chew something softer than 
gravel. They chew the succulent paw- 
dhogue. We apologize profusely to all 
Celtic scholars for the spelling of paw- 
dhogue. It signifies the wick dipped in 
tallow in the process of candle-making. 
Though juicy, it is tough, and not to be 
comfortably chewed without growling. 
A grumbling person is said to be “like 
a cat chewing a paw-dhogue.” We must 
dismiss as tradition, with a spice of po- 
litical meaning, the Kilkenny cats that 
fought till nothing was left but their 
tails, and also the Kilkenny battle of the 
eats of all Ireland, which took place 
toward the close of the last century. 

This is hardly more astonishing than 
the lore we heard in all seriousness from 
an old country woman: “ You can al- 
ways tell when it is going to rain by the 
cat's eyes; the sight is big and round 
when the rain is coming, and so narrow 
vou ean hardly see it when the weather 
is fine.” So can a trifle like the effect 
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Frannet Mountain Dress. 
For description see Supplement, 














Fig. 1.—Batntnc Dress. ‘Fig 
For description see Supplement. 
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of direct light 
become exag- 
gerated. It had 
never been no- 
ticed that the 
change in “the 
sight” takes 
place in a few 
moments. 
Another say- 
ing is that white 
eats are deaf. 
Certainly some 
are not hard 
of hearing; and 
some animals of 
all colors are 
slow in coming 
to call. The 
most cruel mis- 
take of all is 
that poor puss 
is attached to 
places and not 
to people ; so she 
is often left to 
starve in empty 
houses, though 
the attachment 
to places has 
been countless 
times disproved. 
Bears go down- 
hill backward. 
No doubt they go 
down trees back- 


Fig. 2.—Crare Woot Dress. 
Back.—{See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. L., Figs, 1-10, 





significant affair, 
with no yolk in 
it—clearly an 
amateur attempt. 
These cocks’ eggs 
are to be found 
in Sussex, if no- 
where else. As 
we have got to 
the poultry-yard, 
let Job’s turkey 
have a word: the 
Americans have 
the honor of dis- 
covering that ill- 
conditioned bird. 
They say “as 
poor as Job’s 
turkey, that had 
to lean against 
a fence to gob- 
ble”; but there 
we must leave 
him, in the ab- 
sence of authen- 
tic proof. 

Swans, it may 
not be generally 
known, take to 
the water to hide 
their ugly feet. 
Woodcocks were 
once supposed to 
Migrate to the 
moon. Geese— 
at least Lincoln- 


ward, like most animals; and facts ex- 
pand in empty minds. 

The pig is another remarkable animal. 

“ Pigs can see the wind, ’tis said, 
And it seemeth to them red.” 
Perhaps the color of the wind was deter- 
mined by the old name of the “ red wind” 
for the wind that brings rust or blight ; 
but how the pigs see it is beyond tracing. 
In the un-natural history of pork another 
fact is that the marrow in Ireland makes 
one unable to keep a secret, and in Eng- 
land drives one mad. In all swine there 
are five dark marks on the inside of each 
fore-leg. These are the “marks of Sa- 
tan,” since the destruction of the herd 

in the sea. 

To pass on to the birds: let us first 
consider that largest of bipeds, the os- 
trich, pictured in the popular mind with 
long neck and legs, curly feathers, and 
body about as bulky-as a four-wheeled 
cab. There was an old story of the os- 
trich hatching its eggs by “ gazing stead- 
fastly” at them. We have got beyond 
that now, but not beyond believing in its 
trick of hiding its head in the desert 
sand so that its pursuers may not see 
it. This variety of ostrich, this arrant 
fool of a bird, is unknown except in un- 
natural history. 

The pelican feeds its young with the 
life-blood from its own bleeding bosom. 
This is a beautiful mistake, that will live 
forever in symbol and legend, The “real 
live’ pelican has a large bag under her 
unwieldy beak, and digging with the 
beak toward the breast, she feeds her 
brood and soils her feathers with red- 
stained tidbits of fish from the bag. 

The nightingale leans her breast 
against a thorn, and sings in pain. In 
the old poets, not only has she a thorn 
in her breast, but she puts it there. In- 
stead of being the voice of lonely love, 
she ought to be the emblem of those 
discontented people who, in a position 
enviable to others, first make their own 
troubles and then spend their lives in 
self-commiseration. Of course the night- 
ingale is not such a fool as she looks in 
poetry. 

Swans are said to sing a death-song: 
this is poetry too. But they are hatched 
during thunder: and this is prose—the 
belief of otherwise sensible folk. Crows 
and curlews hate each other so that their 
eggs put in the same nest will all burst. 
Talking of eggs, the cock of the south 
of Engiand lays an egg when the hen 
has ceased laying; it is a small, in- 
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Fig. 1.—Crare Woon Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-10. 
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shire geese—are marvellous birds, with breast-bones 
that turn dark before a bad spring season. Cuckoo- 
spittle covers the summer grass in damp places; the 
bead of white froth on the grass tips is called also 
“ brock-sweat,” from a little green insect, named in 
country parts the brock; but though the little green 
insect causes the spot of foam, it is, of course, no more 
the effect of insect heat than of cuckoo bad habits. 
Crocodiles no longer lure their victims with tears 
and eat them sobbing; yet the old libel still exists 
against the toad, “ugly and venomous.” A disagreea- 
ble juice exudes from the round raised marks on the 
toad, but there is no evidence that it is hurtful. Scot- 
tish reapers say that in harvest-time “ the toad’s mouth 
is shut,” and there is no danger, which shows that 
some of the venom is supposed to come out of its 
mouth, and not from the skin, Another libelled crea- 
ture is the earwig; yet how many thousands lie on 
greensward, and who ever found an earwig in his ear? 
Toads and frogs ought not to exist in Ireland. The 
song says of St. Patrick, “ He gave the frogs and toads 





Fig. 1—Ewproiwerep Borper ror Cuair Backs, Etc. 


Fig. 1.—Coar ror Boy rrom 7 To 9 ig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 5 10 7 


For pattern and description see Sup- 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. [V., Figs. 29-35. 


plement, No. VL, Figs. 42-49. 














kill one in the woods and bring it to your country 
lodgings limp and dead, your landlady will reproach 
you with bringing it in to sting the children, for it is 
not dead till sunset. 

Horse-hairs in water turn into worms. There is a 
letter of Southey’s to his brother, showing that he 
and Wordsworth were actually made to believe this 
by some boys who showed them the worms. No 
doubt the boys believed it too; and the truth under- 
lying it is that there is found in pools a species of 
annelides almost as fine as hairs, brown, with darker 
ends, and much given to wriggling when disturbed. 
Cows’ hairs are as good for the experiment beyond 
St. George’s Channel. 

The stag-beetle is pelted to death as “the devil’s 
imp” in Hampshire. The death-watch is another 
libelled insect. In reality it is only serenading its 
lady-love when listeners are alarmed; an imitation of 
the tick made with the finger-nail on wood will set 
the death-watch going. 





f n, another libel, “as 
deaf as a beetle’; the beetle is a wood-splitter’s 











Cap or Gauze, Lace, 
AND Rippon, 


For description see 
Supplement. 


a twist, and banished 
them forever.” Some 
of them have got 
back again. In the 
very poetical folk- 
lore of Ireland there 
is a wide-spread be- 
lief that the frogs 
are formed of the 
dew. Toads are not 
there; but their first 
cousins, the natter- 
jacks, are, The grass- 
hoppers of the Green 
Isle come into the 
houses when summer 
is over, and getting 
smoked brown by the 
turf fires, become the 
crickets of winter. 
These crickets are 
dangerous, omnivor- 
ous, with large appe- 
tites: if you kill one, 
the other crickets 
will find your ward- 
robe and eat your 
clothes. This re- 
minds us of the libel 
on the moth. Peo- 
ple will not yet be- 
lieve that large ones 
are harmless. “I 
must kill that moth 
before I go to bed,” 
says the young man 
in the wood-cut ; “he 
is as big as a butter- 
fly; if the little ones 
eat holes in things, 
that fellow would 
swallow my new 
trousers.” 

The Scotch adder 
can suck down the 
lark out of the sky 
—“suck the larrack 
oot o’ the lift.” Cer- 
tainly it has been 
noticed that the lark 
is not heard where 
adders are common. 
An English snake can 








not die before the Fig. 1.—Brtsoy-ctora Dress. 


sun sets. This is in- 


Fig. 2.—Buack Si1x Mantz. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Figs. 50 and 51. 


Fig. 3.—Srrirep anp PLAIN ZEPHYR of red filoselle 
Woot Dress. one of tinselled cord, 
For description see Supplement. and a line of long 


‘ For description see 
convenient. If you Supplement. 


Srraw Bonner. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


mallet ; applied to the 
animal, the saying 
matches for wisdom 
“as mad as a March 
hare.” The French 
say of a stupid man, 
“he reasons like an 
oyster,” as if an oys- 
ter of ordinary ca- 
pacity reasons. An 
oyster might, such as 
the mollusk whose 
story was told to 
cap the fame of the 
London whistler—the 
oyster that whistled 
Yankee Doodle, and 
followed his master 
about the house, or 
the clam that stood 
on his hind-legs and 
begged like a dog. In 
ancient days, wonders 
abounded. Travellers 
told of monstrous 
creatures aS great as 
Sindbad’s ree. Writ- 
ers of only two cen- 
turies ago took up 
the more picturesque 
beliefs for figurative 
illustration, and told 
of the little ermine 
dving of grief when 
its fur is soiled, and 
the mountain birds 
turning white in win- 
} ter through feeding 
upon snow. But our 
notes on Popular Un- 
natural History prove 
that we need not go 
far back, nor far from 
home, to find fabu- 
lous animals, 








Embroidered 
Borders.—Figs, 
1 and 2. 

For the border Fig. 
1 two lines of narrow 
gold galloon are sew- 
ed down at some dis- 
tance apart, and the 
space between is fill- 
ed by a couched line 
and 
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stitches in filoselle with French knots of the cord 
between. The scalloped lower edyre is formed of 
tinselled cord and rays in red filoselle. 

Fig. 2 is worked on cloth or drap d’or over a 
guide canvas with colored crewels and silks. 
‘he illustration shows the work with the guide 
canvas partly removed. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESVONDENTS. 


Dunner, A Sunsonipser, anv Orures.—We must refer 
you for information concerning dinners, cards, wed- 
dings, mourning customs, and kindred topics to Man- 
ners and Social Usages, which will be mailed to you by 
Harper & Brothers on receipt of $1. In this handy 
little volume you will find much fuller information 
than we could publish in this column. 

Pueaie.—A gingham dress for a girl of eighteen 
should have a basque or else a yoke belted waist with 
an apron over-skirt and a round skirt trimmed with 
ruffles of the same, scalloped with a darker needle- 
worked edge, or else with white Hamburg sewed to 
each flounce. Bathe your face in cold cream at night 
to allay sunburn. 

T. W. L.—The groom does not kiss the bride in 
church, A trained dress is preferred to a short one for 
a bride’s white toilette to be worn during the ceremony. 

Cusniureiacnio.—Infants’ firat short clothes reach to 
the ankle, and shonld not interfere with the child as it 
walks. Cut patterns of these are supplied in the Bazar 
patterns, A guimpe dress has a separate yoke, to which 
the full dress may be gathered, or a low-necked dress 
may be worn over a guimpe waist and sleeves, while a 
Mother Hubbard dress has a gathered yoke in one 
piece with the full body of the dress. Bine or gray 
cashmere is suitable for the cloak. Zephyr wool is 
most used for infants’ sacques. 

Munneuana.—Use écru or tan-colored gloves with all 
but gray dresses, and for the latter use gray undressed 
kid. Acknowledge the invitations by a pleasant note 
that is informal. Do not go to the outer door with 
your visitors; remain in the drawing-room. 

Erun. W.—The ladies precede the gentlemen and en- 
ter the pew first, followed by the gentleman guest, the 
brothers taking the outside seats. “Retire” is the 
more elegant expression. 

W. H. C.—A dressy black costume is made of black 
eatin surah with jet across the front below the over- 
skirt and forming a vest, or else it is of black French 
figured net covering the satin basque, with lace flounces 
on the satin skirt, and apron drapery of either satin or 
lace. Pleated Valenciennes lace, very narrow, is in the 
neck and sleeves. The bonnet is of écru lace and vel- 
vet, or else of black lace over gilt, or a tulle bonnet 
drawn on wires, or a nice straw trimmed with lace 
and flowers. Tan or gray undressed kid gloves. Red, 
bine, or écru parasol, and old silver bracelets. 

Miss E.—An albatross cloth dress for a bridemaid 
should have a shirred basqne, a festooned over-skirt, 
and a pleated lower skirt fully trimmed with white 
Oriental lace, 

Ov» Sunsortorn.—Use Spanish, Escurial, or guipure 
lace and jet ornaments for trimming a black cashmere 
and velvet dress, or else have silver braid in rows on the 
wool, and put the lace only on the velvet. 

W. 8.—We do not reply by mail to questions about 

Parasols for deep mourning are bordered with 
vlish crape, not with lace. 

M. N.—At a day wedding the groom should wear a 
white figured silk folded scarf, and either light laven- 
der or écru gloves. 

R. B. H.—The beaded net is sold by the yard headed 
in figures. It costs from $5 to $10 a yard. Smooth 
beaded lace fronts cost from $5 upward. 

Satiy.—Get white muslin with two embroidered 
flounces for the lower skirt, one on the apron over- 
ekirt, and a narrower embroidery for the basque. 
Gingham dresses for a girl of fourteen should bave a 
belted yoke waist, an apron over-skirt, and a pleated 
lower skirt. 

Oswatp.—The Ugly Girl Papers is a bound volume 
that costs $1. We are not willing to advise you about 
= use of electricity or about the use of uny prescrip- 

10ns, 

J. T. P.—The bridegroom should wear light tan 
gloves, and the bride also, to match her dress for trav- 
elling. 

©. L, C.—Get plain black silk to match that of the 
ground of your chenille figured silk. Read about trav- 
elling dresses in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 23, 
Vol. XVII. 

N. E.—We can not furnish prices of the things you 
suggest. 

B. A. M.—Get Cheviot of a mélange of colors, or 
else dark brown or navy b)ue, for a long redingote or 
ulster for girls of twelve or fourteen years. Make it 
in plain princesse shape with a pointed hood that has 
a gay silk lining. 

M’ix K.—We know of no book with descriptions of 
the various uniforms you mention. 

D. E. S.—It is impossible to say now what will be the 
fashionable colors for dresses next fall and winter. 

‘Lossix.—Get nuns’ veiling and iron grenadine for 
thin dresses in mourning. For travelling have a tam- 
ise cloth. Use a black straw bonnet or round hat for 
travelling. Trim it with repped silk, and wear a tissue 
veil, either gray or else dark bluc. Three months is 
long enongh to wear your crape veil over your face; 
then drape it to hang behind. 

Dressmaker.—We can not undertake to recommend 
any one in particular. You will find a number of sys- 
tems advertised in our coluinns. 

Lao.—Black lace will trim your golden brown silk 
stylishly. 

Crara.—A shirred basque belted, an apron over-skirt, 
and a round ekirt with tucks or with tucked flounces, 
will be pretty for your white muslin. Gather some 
Oriental lace around the neck, the sleeves, the apron, 
- down the front of the basque, as well as around its 
edge. 

E.isx R.—Velvet girdles pointed at top and bottom, 
before and behind, are worn with white muslin dress- 
es that are made with a full gathered waist. There are 
also a collar and cuffs of the velvet, with white lace ex- 
tending beyond them in a narrow frill. 

Anna.—-Black satin and lace covered parasols lined 
with red or white surah put on in puffs are handsome ; 
the one you suggest is also stylish. 

J. T. C.—Put jet galloon and satin with guipure lace 
on your camel’s-hair. Use salts of lemon to remove 
stains, 

Nan H.—Have a shirred belted waist with embroid- 
ery for flounces across the front of the skirt, and short 
full mull drapery. 

Jean.—A jacket or small scarf mantle of tan-colored 
cloth would be suitable for you. Chuddah shawls, 
white, red, blue, or gray, are worn for extra wraps in 
the country. 

Miss D. B. H.—The coin bangles are like those you 
mention, but are made of dark silver in imitation of 
the antique. Colored Jerseys are stil] worn with skirts 
that may match or be in contrast, Any of the designs 
illustrated in Bazar No. 23, Vol, XVII., will puohably 
remain in vogue, and are suitable for your olive dress. 

Cuas, F.—Wear dark or light gray or brown trousers 
with a black Prince Albert coat. The hat may be 
either a high silk hat or a felt Derby. Such a suit is 
worn at any time of the day as a dress suit for visiting, 
church, etc., and is also worn in the evening, thoug 
it is not fall evening dress. 

Vio_erre.—Have a white gros grain dress of nice 
quality made very simply with a plain train, and use 
lace only in the neck and sleeves, 

Miss Youne.—The India silk dress will be appropri- 
ate, 

A Sunsorrmerrk.—aA black French figured net polonaise 
will be handsome with po! garnet velvet skirt. 

Supsortuer.—Oriental embroidered scarfs are draped 
as tidies on the back of chairs or sofas, There are also 
white antique lace and embroidered tidies that are 
placed plain across sofa and chair backs. Lambre- 
quins should be lined with satteen and edged with ball 
fringe. Velvet skirts will be worn again, but those 
— with lace flounces are more fashionable than 
plain 


dress, 








USEFUL RECIPES. 


Piré pew Veav.—Take three and a half pounds of the 
finest part of a leg of veal, letting a little fat be mix- 
ed with the lean, and chop it up very fine. Six small 
crackers must also be pounded up fine and added, with 
two eggs beaten till light, and a piece of butter the size 
of an egg, a heaping tea-spoonful of salt, and a light 
one of black pepper, a small nutmeg, and a slice of 
salt pork or cold kam about a half-inch thick and four 
inches long, also chopped up fine. Work all together 
in the form of a loaf of bread ; dot bits of butter about 
over the top, and cover the whole with grated crumbs 
of bread. ut it into a dripping-pan with water in it, 
and baste often. Bake two hours. To be eaten cold 
and in thin slices, or hot, if you choose. 

A Nior Pupmine Savor.—The yolk of one egg, half a 

ound each of butter and of sugar, one gill of wine, and 
Pal anutmeg. Beat all the ingredients together, and 
putting them into a stew-pan, let the sauce gently sim- 
mer until thick and creamy, but it should not boil. 
To be used hot. 

Lemon Honry.—Three lemons, one pound of sugar, 
a quarter of a pound of butter, and six eees. Set it to 
boil over a slow fire. The juice of all the lemons must 
be put in, but only enough of the rind grated to im- 
part a little flavor. This mixture is taken hot, and is 
a pleasant remedy for a cough. 

An Exoa.ent Inptan Puppine MADE witHovt Eaes. 
—Seven heaping table-spoonfuls of Indian meal, half 
a tea-spoonful of salt, two table-spoonfuls of butter, 
one tea-cupful of molasses, and two tea-spoonfuls of 
ginger or cinnamon. Pour on to all the articles mixed 
together one quart of boiling water, and when well 
combined put into a buttered dish. Just as you set the 
pudding in the oven stir in a tea-cupful of cold water, 
which will produce the same effect as eggs. Bake 
three-quarters of an hour, and eat with wine sauce. 

Rox Jet.cy.—Boil a quarter of a pound of rice flour, 
or common rice beaten fine in a mortar, with a half- 
pound of good white sugar in a quart of water. Sea- 
son with any delicate flavoring that you fancy, and 
put in moulds to cool, having first eipoes the moulds 
in cold water. Continue to cook for five minutes after 
the rice water has come to a boil, or until it begins to 
look thick like starch. This makes a pretty dessert 
dish when turned out in a glass bow] and encircled with 
whipped syllabub. It is also very nice eaten with pre- 
serves and cream. Insome cases of disease, where as- 
tringent diet is recommended, rice jelly is a valuable 
resource, 

Lemon Custarp Pir.—Grate the peel off one lemon, 
squeeze its juice; take one tea-cupfal of milk, one 
table-spoonful of cornstarch or flour, and the yolks of 
four eggs. Beat all together, and bake in a pudding 
plate lined with pastry. Beat the whites of the four 
eggs until they stand alone; add three table-spoonfuls 
of white pulverized sugar. When the pie is done, draw 
it from the oven, spread this meringue nicely over the 
top, and set it in the oven again to brown slightly. 

tovaL Aorm.—Take three pounds of ripe berries of 
any sort you prefer, two ounces of citric acid, and one 
quart of pure water. Dissolve the acid in the water, 
and pour the two together on to the fruit, and Jet them 
stand twenty-four hours. Then strain the liquid off, 
and pour it on to five pounds more of fruit, which 
must also remain together for another twenty-four 
hours. Then strain, and add to the juice itsown weight 
of sugar, viz, a pound of sugar toa pint of juice. Now 
boil the syrup for three or four minutes in a porcelain 
kettle, lest metal might injure taste or color. When 
cool, bottle the acid, but place the corks in loosely for 
three days, when, if no fermentation has set in, it will 
be safe to cork up tightly and seal. Store it awayina 
cool, dry place. A Talepint of this acid will flavor 
three pints of water, if you wish a delightful cooling 
drink in summer. A qnart bottleful is sufficient to 
flavor richly one gallon of ice-cream. It is a great lux- 
ury thus to have the fresh flavor of strawberries or 
raspberries in mid winter or early spring, when the sys- 
tem needs acids, if we may judge by the craving so 
universally manifested for them at that season. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A NERVE FOOD. 
De. J. W. Surru, Wellington, O., says: “In impaired 
nervous supply I have used it to advantage.”—[Adv.] 





BURNETT’S COCOAINE, 
The best of all hair-dressings. It allays irritation, 
removes all tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the 
action of the capillaries in the highest degree, thus 
promoting a vigorous and healthy growth of hair. Its 
effect upon the glossiness and richness of the hair is 
such as cannot be surpassed, Burnutt’s FLavorine 
Exrnzaorts are the best.—[Adv.] 





THE HIGHEST MEDICAL AUTHORITIES CONCEDE 
Anglo-Swiss Milk Food to be the best-prepared food 
{or infants and invalids. Ask druggists, or write Anglo- 
Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 86 Hudson St., New York, 
for their pamphlet, ‘* Notes regarding Use of Anglo- 
Swiss Milk Food.” (See advertisement in next issue 
of this paper.) —[Adv.] 








C.C. Suayne, wholesale manufacturer of Sealskin 
and all leading fashionable furs, is retailing during the 
summer at lowest cash wholesale prices. Garments 
manufactured to order. Repairing and altering done. 
Fur — book mailed free. No. 103 Prince St., N.Y. 
—[Adv.]} 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 









Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, casily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Doreester, Mass 
BENTLEY’S 
Perfection Perforating Machine 


For making Sorin’ Patterns. Send 8c. stamp for 
Circular to CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
1144 Broadway, N. Y¥. 








e, New, Embossed border Chromo Cards, all gold, 
ver, motto and hand, name on, 10c., 13 pks. $1. Acts’ 
samples, 10 cts. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. ¥. 


THIS INK IS MANUF°’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 





THE 
“* ANDREWS” 


PARLOR 
FOLDING BED. 


80 styles, The only perfect 
= folding bed. Elegant and Com- 
|= fortable, saving room -rent. 
Warranted not to sag. Well 
ventilated. On castors. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


KEELER & CO., 


83 to 91 Washington St., cor. Elm, Boston. 


MILLER’S 


PARASOLS, 


UMBRELLAS, 
RIDING CROPS. 


PARASOLS MADE TO MATCH COSTUMES. 


THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
6th Avenue, cor. 22d Street, N. Y. 


FINEST 


French Sewed 
CORSETS. 
Perfect Fitting. 
Gracefully Shaped, 
Elegantly Made. 


Postively the latest and 
most improved styles. 


Fit Guaranteed. 


= Call for this Corset and 
noticethatevery pair 
stam, 












i 
Pelca la Persephone, 


C 0 R S F T S Wormser, Fellheimer & Co, 


PARIS the Trade only, 


RoNMaES 381 Broadway, N.Y, 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
| N D F N ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
G R | L LO usual purgatives, is agreea- 
ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 


PERE 





ral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 

27, rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 












“T owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial of a 
Boston lady, 


ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Cutioura Rxemepirs. 
Curioura RSOLVENT, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
Curtouna, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Curiovea Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Curioura, is indis- 
neable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 
Curtovra Remepres are absolutel pare, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin utifiers, 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porrer Deve anp Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass, 


ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


FRECKLES and TAN, 


Use Perry’s Moth and Freckl 
Lotion. Its reliable 


FOR PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 
Blackheads, and Fleshworms, 


Ask your druggist for Prerry’s 
Comrpong and Pimple Remedy, the 
infallible skin medicine. Send for 
circular. Brent Good & Co., 57 
Murray Street, New York. 


Patchwork is NOT alike. 
ackages for 50c. contain Plush 
tin only (no dress goods) with 
embroidered piece and sheets of 
fanc se Fe ~~ “oo 
e lk, full skeins (no scraps 

with beads, spangles, &c., 25 and 


CRAZY 50 cents. Send for Catalogue. 


Bentley’s Art Needlework, 1144 Broadway, N.Y. 

















and Verse Cards, with name, 10c. 6 ks, & th is 
genuine rolled gold seal ring, 50c, Agt’s com te album 5c, 100im- 
ported embossed scrap pictures, 20cts, Alling Bros., Northfor? Ct 


- DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK. 


All materials and trimmings at lowest prices. Also 
stamping patterns. Send for price-list. 








GRAHAM & CO., 26 West 14th Street, N. Y. 





PEARLS IN THE MOUTH. 





BEAUTY AND FRAGRANCE 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the oath, peenty white, the gums rosy 
yt 


and the breath sweet. hose who have used it, 
is regarded as an indispensable adjunct of the toilet. 
It thoroughly removes tartar from the teeth, without 
injuring the enamel. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS. _ 


In a Paris letter to the Bazar occurs the 
following: “The French are proverbial for the 
elegance and style in which they dress their 
hair, and we“have nothing in our country, 
with the single exception of the TxHompson 
Wave, that approaches the quiet elegance of 
the French fashions.”—Leslie’s Fashion Bazar, 


ELEGANT 


DRESS 
MRS. THOMPSON'S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 
Prees, Forelgn Correspondence of 
Feshion Journals, and all ladies who have 
ever used Mrs, T! pson’s Wave, unite in 
commending it as the most becoming, dresay 
y elegant of any article of hair worn, and im- 
4 parting & youthful appearance to every face. 
Send for Catalogue to Mrs. C. THOM PSON 
No, 82 East 14th Street, New York. 














and 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 


Electrotypes and cuts used in the advertising 
columns of Harper’s Werekty, Bazar, Youne 
Peorptr, and MaGazing, prior to this date, and 
no longer in use, will be destroyed unless claimed 
and removed before September Ist, 1884. 

As the number of electrotypes and cuts on 
hand is very large, owners are requested to send 
proofs of such as they wish returned, or to 
describe them in such a manner as to aid their 
identification. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankuin Square, New York. 





June 1, 1884. 





THE ACME LEVER 


Cuff Buttons 


Overcome all trouble with 


Stiff Cus. 


The most conveni- 
ent, strong, relia- 
ble Button made. 
Ask your Jeweller 






twill not re 


ures for Craz, 

&c. Box powder, distributor ,catalogue an 
ew Sample Book, showin nearly 
500 ofour choicest designs and 60 Alpha- 
bets, including The et hy Greena- 
and the Spider’s eb Alphabets, 
Price, $1.00, Sample Book and instruc- 

tions30c. Our No.2 meat, price, 

containsall above and 20 Extra Patterns 

of r daisies, golden rod. figures, outlines 

&c.. worth si 7 85.00, With this outfit you ean sta 
business and enough in one month to buy our $20 outfit. 
7. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 


ART EMBROIDERY! 


New and beautiful designs in Jatest styles for Art Em- 
broidery & Kensington Painting,in Perforated Patterns. 
Siempien Circular. L. A, Seisy, Fort Edward, N. Y. 














RAZY-QUILT SILKS.—50 pieces assorted colors 
/ and desi $1.00; 20 pieces, 50c.; 1 piece Sample 
Stitches, 15e. CLARK & CO., 74 Franklin St., N. Y. 





NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York, 


PARIS SHOPPING. 
Fancy work of every description. Mrs. A. LOFTUS, 
5 Passage Saulnier. Circular and reference. 


SHOPPIN promptly done. NoCom- 


mission cha: § For circular, &c., address 
Mus. L. B WIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York. 











Or Every Desonrirtion 
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EXTRAORDINARY SALE 


HANDKERGHIEFS. 


We have made a special purchase of 10,000 dozen 
Ladies’ all pure Linen _ white and fancy colored 
bordered Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, which we will 
sell at 123e, each. Positively worth 20c.—add Ic. 
each for postage. 


TOURIST RUFFLING. 


6000 boxes of our regular 50e. Tourist Ruffling will 
be sold at 29c, per box of 6 yards—add 6c. per box 
for postage. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 


THE MOSCHCOWITZ 
Mover Wasstr Linina. 


SECURES A PERFECT FIT. 








A GREAT WANT MET. 

This invaluable production is a suitable Silicia lining 
with a pattern of a Lady’ 3 waist and sleeves printed 
thereon, with a line indicating where to cut and one 
where to sew, thus avoiding the expense and use of a 
paper pattern, and transforming the most perplexing 


part of dressmaking into the simplest. Ask your dry- 


goods dealer for the above linings, and if he has not | 














got them, take your measure around the bust under | 


the arm, two inches tighter than dress is to fit, and 
send for them to 
M. KAKRMPFER, 299 Fitth Ave., N.Y. 
Sizes from 27 to 34 cost 39c. 
— « 66-* @ * 46be. 
“ “© 41% 44 * = 48¢e., in all colors. 
Send extra 8c. to pay postage for each. 


SOMYKA 


The very best patent Toilet-Componnd in existence, 
Removes all blemishes and purifies the complexion. 
Somyka, the patent Medical-Toilet Compound, is a 
sure cure, and unsurpassed for beautifying the teeth, 
offensive breath, tender gums, hoarse or sore throat, 
and other afflictions. 25c. and 50c. per large bottle. For 
sale by all Druggists, Dry and Fancy Goods Dealers, 
Send for Pamphlet. General Depot, 

A. SLMONSON, No. 34 E. 14th | St. beg | N. ¥. 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR 1884. 
By W. Pemsroxe Ferrivege. 


IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $3.00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 








Vol. I. Great Britain, 
and Holland. 57 
Vol. Il. Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily and Malta, 
Egypt, the Desert, Syria and Palestine, Turkey, 
Greece. 


Ireland, France, Belgium, 


2 page 8. 


504 pages. 

Vol. LL Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain, Portugal, United States, 
and Canada. 


Tyrol, 


614 pages. 

No American is fully equipped for travel in Europe 
without this hand-book.—Phila, North American. 
CB Any of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 


‘HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SOFTENS AND PRE- 
SERVES LEATHER 
Does not harden, scale 
nor crack. Ask any 
lady who has used 
it. Leading dealers 
pronounce it the dest, 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 817 Sixtu Avenvuz, New York, 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all mate- 
rials for Art Needlework. Send 8c, for latest Catalogue. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 




















Send: six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods whic h 
will help all, of either sex, to more 

® money right away than anything else 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
eure. At once address Trave & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





son, A 





LEW IS’S, 6 West l4th Street, New York, 
of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. They are fast pile 


and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. If 


Y ARO 


are the manufacturers at Manchester, England, 


a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 


faulty, L EWIS’S will give a new dress for nothing at all and pay the full cost for ry, and trim- 


ming. The price of these beautiful Velveteens, in black and all the most beautiful 


olors now 


worn, is 85 cts. a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the Dealers at $1.26 and $1.50 a yard. 


The Public, although they don’t know it, have to 


the manufacturer’ 8 price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. LEW 


pay two or three profits, the difference between 
IS’8 have opened 


a depot at No. 6 West 14th Street, New York, for the exclusive sale of these Velveteens, which 


they manufacture themselves, and sell them (or 
at 8 cts. a yard. 
They will then be able to judge for themselves w 
raise their Velveteens more than they deserve. 
Bard. Wuen Writina, PLease MENTION THIS M 


it might be said almost give them) to the Public 


LEWIS'S ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. 


hether LEWIS'S, of 6 West 14th St., New York, 
WRITE for PATTERNS on an ordinary Post- 
AGAZINE. 


LEWIS & CO.,6 West [4th St., N. Y. 





WALKER 








Circulars free. We refer to editor of this paper. 





= = THE BEST 
WASHER 


Warranted 5 years, satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. The 
Best, most Efficient, and Durable Washer in the world. 
Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without rub- 
bing. Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 
inamoment. So simple and easy to operate the most delicate 
lady or child can do the work. ‘Made of Galvanized Iron, and 
the only Washer in the world thai has the Rabber Bands on the 
Rollers, which prevent the breaking of buttons and injury to clothes. 
AGENTS WANTED Exclusive territory. Retail price, $8.00. 
Agents’ omnes. $3.50. Also the cele. 

brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at Manufacturers’ lowest price 

Address ERLE 


WASHER CO.. Erie. Pa. _ 





TOILET POWDER. 
“yy 


invisible, 
SPECIAL 


Vy impalpable, 


adherent. 


WITH BISMUTH F. 
by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 4 iA 


9, RUE DE LA Paix, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobers 
—or— 


NERY GOODS, 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY, 


564 and 566 Broadway, 


CORNER OF 


RICE POWDER 
PREPARED 





PRINCE S8T., 
NEW YORK. 


Publishers of Hirt’s Mrutumer’s Gazerre. 
them for a Sample Copy. 





Send to 
Mailed free to the Trade. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. | 


Per Year: 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE,.....cceccceesseernes 4 00 
HARPER'S WKEKLY..........++. dudpenndeees 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR ........cccccccsccceceeoces 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.............. 2 00 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers). .........00c0e-000s 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 





The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Pxor.« with the first Number for November, 
aud the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harrer’s Youne Prorxx sent on 
receipt of four cents in stamps. 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Sonare Library will be furnished 
gratuitousiy on application to Harrer & Brorurns, 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





4a@- HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 


TAKE NOTICE. 





DENTIFRICE LOTION > 


vows: oe 


ye 
> 0! S"Hygienical 


2 eS ¥ Preparations 

<: e for 
the Teeth and the Mouth. 

8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


BALL’S 








CORSETS. 


+ ONL ee mag suede: sat -_ Le. yeturne di oy 
UTC OER FEC RY’ found 


erhy, 84 
in every is speetan ts price He ad ot A AE. Made 
a 


in a variety of sty Jes nd nen es. Sole first-class 
dealers everyw ware of BO imitations, 
None nuine unless it has ‘Bats name on the box. 
CHICAGO. CORSET C Chicago, ill, 
FOY, HARMON HARMON & CO., New HAVEN, CONN. | 
x Te" ] BOoKS “AND 
FANCY WORK: 303%8.,482 


NGALL’S Mannal of Fancy Work, New Edition, a 
Book of Instructions and Patterns for Artistic 
Needle Work, Kensington Mmbroidery, etc., Price 36c. 


Book for Crazy Paronwork, 15¢. 
Book of Worsrrep Cross-Stitch Parreun NB, 25c. 
Macrame Laor and Rrox-Rack Book, 15¢. 
New Book of Daunep-Laocr Patterns, 25. 


Book of Crooner and Kyrrren-Laor Pattern 18, 30c. 


5 Coronrp Cross-Stitch Patterr rns, 20¢ 
8 Tipy Parrerns, - - - 2c, 
6 Powr-Russe Patrerns 10c. 
Retail Price of ali these Books and Py .tterns, $1.96 


SPECIAL OFFER:—All of these Books and Pat- 
terns for $1.00 and three %c. stamps. Circulars 
Foes Address J. ‘F. INGALLS, 4YNN, Mass, 


Do you WANT A DOG ? 

If so, send for DOG BUYERS’ 
GUIDE, containing colored plates, § 
too engravings of different breeds, 

yrices they are worth, and where to fj 
ae them. Also, cuts of Dog Fur- 
nishing Goods of all kinds, Direc - 
tions for Training Deus and B:eed- 
ing Ferrets. Mailed for xo cts. 

PHILADELPHIA KENNELS, fF 
237 8. Sth St. Philad’s. § 


PASTILLES DE FLORENCE. 


Thousands of Ladies testify to the wonderful COOL- 
ING and BEAUTIFYING effect of Madame 
LEWENBERG’S PASTILLES (white and tinted), 
used as s Powder, Cream, or Soap. Sold by Druggists. 


can secure per. 
Lady Agents went cmon: 
and good sajary selling Queen City 
Skirt and Stocking Supporters, ete 
Sample outfit Free. Address Queen 
City Suspender Co., Cincinnati, O. 


REE.—Elegant Colored Fashion Plate & cirenlar of 























For 50c. (in stamps) 200 beautiful Scrap Zoctares> 
no two alike, F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y¥. 


Buddington's etrinentigg | op ox a hine. Ag’ts Want- 
F, E. Buppineron, 2108 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


FRESH BOOKS 


SUMMER READING 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


“T Say No.” 


Or, The Love Letter Answered. A Novel. By 
Witkig Coiiins, Author of “The 
White,” “The Moonstone,” &c. 


50 cents; Paper, 35 cents. 


Woman in 
16mo, Cloth, 


The Miz Maze. 


A Story. By Nine 


cents. 


Authors. 1l6mo, Paper, 35 
) , 


III. 
CHARLES READE’S LAST NOVEL. 


A Perilous Secret. 


A Novel. By Cuartes Reape. 12mo, Cloth 
(Uniform with Harper’s Household Ex lition of 
Charles Reade’s 
40 cents. 


Works), 75 cents; Paper, 


IV. 
Dissolving Views, 
A Novel. By Mrs. Anprew Lang. 16mo, Half 
Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 35 cents. 
V. 
Good Stories, 
By Cuartes Reape. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.00; Paper, 50 cents. 
VI. 


Mothers in Council, 


16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


VIL. 


Piccadilly. 


A Fragment of Contemporary Biography. By 
LAURENCE OvipHAnt, Author of “ Altiora Peto,” 
“Trene Macgillicuddy,” Xe. 
cents. 


16mo, Pape , 26 


VIII. 


“Tommy Upmore.” 


The Remarkable History of Sir Thomas Upmore, 
Bart., M.P., formerly known as “ 
more.” By R. D 


Tommy Up 


Biackmore, Author of 


“Lorna Doone,” “ Mary Anerley,” &. 16mo, 
Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 35 cents. 
8 
Manners and Social Usages, 
By Mrs. Joun Suerwoop, Author of “A Trans- 


planted Rose.” 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


The Entailed Hat ; 


Or, Patty Times. A 
esene AtrreD Townsenp (“ 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Cannon’s Romance. By 


Gath”). 16mo, 


—— 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
LATEST ISSUES. 


“JT Say No;” or, The Love 


Letter Answered. By 
Wikis Couiins. 20 cents. 


A Perilous Secret. By Cuantrs Reape. 20 cents. 


My Ducats aud My Dang shte r. 20 cents, 


Godfrey Helstone. By Georgiana M. Craik. 20 cts. 
A Fair Country Maid. By E. Farrrax Byrene. 20 cts, 
In the West Countrie. By May CromMetin. 20 cents. 


John Holdsworth, Chief Mi: ite. 
20 cents. 


By W. Crank Russei.. 


The Way of the World. 
20 cents 


By D. Cunis™:e Murray. 


?™ Hauren & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

t2” Hanrer’s Caratouue matled free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 





HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 





Liberal Terms to the Trade. 
‘or new 4u page [llustrated Catalogue, send 4 ct. 
stampto M.C. HENLEY, RICHMOND, IND. 


DON’T GET CRAZY 
Quilts started until you see the new book of “Crazy 
Stitches, in Six 10-inch Blocks, with Instructions.” 
| Price 2c. Mailed by 
| BENTLEY, 1144 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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FAQETIZ. 

At a children’s company some evenings ago a game | 
was played in which the players being equally divided, 
one side chooses an object which the other side en- | 
deavors to find ont by asking a certain number of | 
questions regarding it | 

The children on one side took a certain board in the 
sidewalk in front of the house where the company was 
given, and their choice proved a good one, inasmuch 
as their opponcuts were a long time in guessing it. 

Later on, as the party broke up, one of the boys, turn- 
ing back to call a last good-night, struck a board in 
the walk, tripped, and almost Jost his footing. 

“You're stumbling over the very board we chose, 
aren't you?” called some one from the house, laugh- 
ingly. 

* T shouldn't wonder,” he answered, quickly. “ That 
probably accounts for its being stuck up.” 

PAR” sei 


As Mra. Maternal one day finished telling a story to 
her little boy Willie, she said, ** That is all.” 

“Tsit?” said he, “Then why didn’t you say periot ?” 

per © har 

Speaking of a little girl's voice which annoyed him 
in Sunday-school, he said, “‘ Her voice sounds just like 
coarse print.” Then, after some thought, he added, 
‘No; it is more like sand, like going over sand—real 
gritty.” x 

Why is a man at solitaire like a mother about to in- 
troduce a daughter into socicty ?—Both are anxious 
that the “‘ coming out” be successful. 

> 





* Cousin Suc,” says Freddy, who finds her ripping at 
a dress, “ why are you like the robbers we were read- 
ing about last night in the paper?” 
Cousin Sue gives it up. 
* Because you are overhauling a train.” 
~<o— 














A Northern young lady visiting last summer in North 
Carolina, when out ove morning for a long walk with 
her father, came across a shanty occupied by a back- 
country white family. A conversation ensued with the 
woman of the honse, who continued smoking a pipe 
with great deliberation and enjoyment. After a word 
or two about the war, of which the woman remember- 
ed next to nothing, though many of its scenes had oc- 
curred near her, she said, “I suppose you come from 
Boston ?” 

“No,” said Miss B——, “from New York.” 

Her answer evidently puzzled the native North Caro- 
linian, who, after gathering together her scattered geo- 
graphical knowledge, repeated, languidly, two or three 
times, “ New York, New York,” which was soon fol- 
lowed by the observation, ‘Seems to me I've heerd on 
New York, but I supposed most people come from 
Boston.” a 

Mise T—— prides herself on a fine figure. She went 
to a grocery store and was induced to try the scales, 

“T know what I weigh,” she simpered—“‘ one hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds.” 

“Then, ma'am,” said the complimentary grocer, 
“you must be a figure fora sculptuary.” 





i ae 
Dr. C—— was called to sve his colleague, Dr. B——. 
Dr. C—— prescribed for his putient, and left the house. 


The vext morning Dr. C—— called again, and inquired 
blandly of Mrs, B——, “‘ Well, madam, has our patient 
followed my prescription?” 

“He would have landed on the pavement if he had,” 
replied the lady, ** for he threw the whole box of pills 
out of the window.” 
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FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. 
his friend, Mr. H 

“Friend H— 
home from the club, “I think that you and I have the 
two handsomest wives in town.” 

“You are about half right,” was Mr. H——’s courte- 
ous and accurate reply, 


A——., of Charleston, has a very ugly wife, and 
—,a very handsome one. 
,” said Mr. A——-, one night going 


Little three-year-old May had a cup of very weak tea 
given her the other evening, which she stirred for quite 
a while and then covered with her saucer. 

“What's the matter, May?—is your tea sweet 
enough ?” asks mamma. 

“Yes, mamma, thank you, 


I's waiting for it to 
draw.” 


Lo 
A | 

















LIMITED MAIL EXPRESS IN NORTH CAROLINA—STOPS FIVE MINUTES FOR REFRESHMENTS. 


An Irishman just over from the old country, on 
hearing the report of a cannon in the Navy-yard at 
Portsmouth, asked, “ Phat is that ?” 

“That is the sunset gun.” 

“Och! Does the sun always go down with such a 
bang in this country ?” 


“Do you keep hens ?” 
“Yea.” 


* Are they good layers ?” 

“ Guess you'll think they are, when I tell yon that I 
have forty hens, and they lay, on the average, sixty 
eggs a day!” 

A clergyman who holds very radical views on the di- 
vorce question made a funny slip the other day when 
he added a word to the usual formula, and said to the 
man, “ Keep yourself only unto her so long as you both 
shall live together.” 

———_—>——_—— 


“How many rungs do you suppose there were on 
the ladder which Jacob saw 2?” said a fervent exhorter 
in prayer-meeting. “Three, my friends, faith, hope, 
and charity, and they must have been a mighty dis- 
tance apart.” 

Young man just returned from restaurant. 
clerk asks: “‘ What did you have for dinner 2?” 

“ Oyster stew, no oysters, only one crab. Putin a 
cracker, crab took it and sat on the side of the plate to 
eat it, and Lleft. Poor fellow, 1 wouldn't rob him for 
anything.” 

A rustic beauty was courted by two swaine, a fashion- 
plate young clerk from New York, and a country law- 
or who was careless in his attire, but very clever. 

yhen reproached by a friend for keeping both lovers 
in suspense, the girl said she was hesitating between 
dress and address, 


Fellow- 


——~.——_——_ 


Why is a bar like an old man ?—Both have glasses 
near at hand. : 

“What are your qualifications for becoming an 
orange grower ?” asked a Floridian of his new neighbor. 

“I don’t know frost when I see it, and ‘this is the 
healthy and wealthy side of the St. John’s.” 

_ ‘* You'll do,” answered Palatka. 
——_—_>__— 

“Oh yes,” said a young lady of one of the capital 
cities, in course of conversation, ‘* we used to sing the 
Moody hymns a great deal when we were at my aunt's 
in the country. I liked the one called ‘ Hold the Fork.’ 
They used to sing it very spiritedly there in the Sun- 
day-school.” 

This reminds us of a little girl who came home one 
day from Sunday-school very enthusiastic over a new 
hymn that they had been learning there. 

**Oh, it’s lovely, mamma,” said she, “and the name 
of it is *‘ Rescue the Parasols.’ ” 

Upon investigation it was found she meant the now 
popular hymn, “ Rescue the Perishing.” 

poseres SCs 

A lady speaking to a gentleman about his wife, who 
had died a year or so previous, was amused at his say- 
ing: “* Ido miss Lou so much! It's so hard to go home 
with some of my witty speeches all ready to tell her, 
and then vot find her there to appreciate them !” 


cena onan 

What two mountains of sacred history might be 
found in a question asked by a Union picket on Look- 
out Mountain?—“* Ho, reb! what mount’s I on?” 
(Mount Zion.) 
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THE OLD LADY'S 


“JACUP HE WENT AND BUYED ONE UV DESE YER FISHIN’-NET SWINGS SECON’ HAN’, AND WAS 
DON’ KNOW WHUTHER BILLY THOUGHT IT WUZ A DAR, OR WHUTHER HE 
WAS GOIN’ ARTER DE NEWSPAPER. ANYHOW, JACUP SAID ARTERWARDS DAT HE THOUGHT HE HAD 


A-SWINGIN’ IN IT, 


DE SPIRAL MENAGERIEs.” 
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ACCOUNT. 


MARY ANN. 


During Mrs. B——’s absence from home the new parlor chairs arrive. 
ately drop everything and proceed to try them. 


BRIDGET. “ AIN'T IT TONEY, MARY ANN?” 
“AN AIN'T IT BECOMIN’ TO YOU TO SIT IN, BRIDGET DEAR? SURE IT ’LL 


Bridget and Mary Ann immedi- 


NEVER BE 8O BECOMIN’ TO MRS. B——, SHE’S THAT PLAIN-LOOKING, YOU KNOW.” 





